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Selected Feature Article 


REAPPRAISAL 


By Philip R. Kelly 


Over the past several years there has been 
growing evidence that more and more managers 
are raising questions about appraisals.’ There 
is a ground swell of feeling that many appraisal 
methods are causing more friction than amity, 
and more dissension than improved morale. The 
question that inevitably arises, then, is, “Why?” 

It was Voltaire, I believe, who said, “If you 
would speak with me, define your terms.” It is 
exactly in this area of semantics that the picture 
begins to become confused, for we find the term 
“appraisal” sometimes used interchangeably with 
“merit rating,” “counseling,” “performance re- 
views,” “potential ratings,” and so forth. Cer- 
tainly the field, if broadened to include these 
terms, suffers from no dearth of articles and 
ideas; a bibliography by Walter R. Mahler, pub- 
lished over ten years ago, lists some 600 books, 
articles, and pamphlets on the subject, “Merit 
Rating — Appraisals.” * 

Reaction appraisals, such as all of us make 
every day in our encounters with people, differ 
greatly from career-influencing managerial ap- 
praisals. The kind of appraisal that managers 
generally talk about is a formal management 

*See, for example, Douglas McGregor, “An Uneasy 
Look at Performance Appraisal,” HBR May-June 1957, 


p. 89; and Walter R. Mahler and Guyot Frazier, “Ap- 
praisal of Exccutive Performance: The ‘Achilles Heer’ 


of APPRAISALS 


Is their purpose to evaluate 
performers or improve performance? 


tool or procedure. Appearing under a variety of 
titles and employing an even greater variety 
of methods, such appraisals usually aim at judg- 
ing the value of an individual’s work contribu- 
tion, the quality or quantity of his work, or his 
potential for advancement and the help he needs 
to achieve it. 

Strangely enough, the term is not identified 
with the selection process, although this is un- 
deniably an appraisal situation. Nor, in most 
cases, do formal appraisal programs become di- 
rectly involved with the normal run of promo- 
tions and transfers. A notable exception is, of 
course, the kind of management development 
programs which include a series of planned 
moves as part of the development process. 

In this article I shall attempt to examine the 
historical evolution of formal management ap- 
praisals. In the process both the use of the term 
“appraisal” and some of the basic assumptions 
and cuncepts behind the approach will be ques- 
tioned — and even challenged. Let it be clearly 
stated at the outset, however, that I am not ques- 
tioning management’s needs or prerogatives for 
seeking means to encourage optimum individual 
performance. Moreover, my purpose is not to 
present any single solution but rather to catalyze 
of Management Development,” Personnel, March 1955, 
P 


429. 
? Twenty Years of Merit Rating, 1926-1946 (New York, 
The Psychological Corporation, 1947). 


Courtesy, the Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1958 
and the author, Mr. Philip R. Kelly 
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still further the thinking about appraisals that 
is going on in so many companies today. 


Evolving Concept 


The first real interest in the rating or ap- 
praisal of personnel came out of the experience 
and reports of the United States military in 
World War I, and quite a few publications on 
appraisals appeared in the early 1920's. But 
really widespread industrial interest in this field 
lagged until around 1925, when a wave of for- 
mal job evaluation programs began to sweep the 
country. Up to that time, the wage and sal- 
ary structures of most companies were largely 
designated by experience or the dictates of the 
market. As most readers know, these early job 
evaluation approaches were aimed at isolating 
and analyzing the various components which 
constituted a particular job. These components 
were then assigned point values, which were 
later translated into dollar or wage scales. 

It was an easy and natural step from this 
business of evaluating jobs to move over into 
the area of evaluating people and their perform- 
ance in the jobs. Most of this early work was 
called not “appraisal,” but “merit rating,” a term 
still common in the language of management 
today. Thus, the first action phase in appraisals 
centered around management's interest in mak- 
ing and recording decisions on salary matters. 

During the 1920’s and early 1930's, we wit- 
nessed the development of numerous studies in 
psychology and the behavioral sciences. From 
such studies, and the economic and social pres- 
sures of the 1930's, came a sudden wave of 
interest in the use of these new sciences in in- 
dustry. Heavy emphasis was placed on the use 
of psychological tests to improve employee se- 
lection and placement. Other means, such as 
attitude surveys, also began to receive more at- 
tention. The objectives of such work were not 
always too clearly defined, but they were gener- 
ally aimed at improving morale as a means to 
increasing productivity, lowering costs, and cut- 
ting down absenteeism. Thus, the second phase 
in appraisals developed. 

As far as I can determine, the third phase 
probably stemmed from the work done from 
1927 to 1932 by the Harvard Business School 
research group with the 20,000 employees at 
the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric 
Company. Those who have read the major re- 
port on the “Hawthorne Experiment” * will re- 


call that at one point considerable emphasis was 
placed on the use of employee interviewer-coup. 
selors to encourage two-way communication and 
thus increase both morale and productivity, 
The fourth phase in the development of ap- 
praisals came into national prominence at the 
close of World War II, when many companies 
found that, because of upheavals produced by 
the war and unexpected postwar expansions, 
they were woefully thin in managerial talent, 
It was also about this time that recognition be- 
came widespread that, with the growing com- 
plexity of modern management systems, sea- 
soned, high-caliber executives are not born but 
can and must be developed. In short, “manage- 
ment development” programs began to receive 
considerable attention for the first time. 


Confusion of Purposes 


Now, what has happened as this concept of 
appraisals has developed? 

As noted earlier, there has been a tendency, 
first of all, to use the term “appraisal” too loose- 
ly. A great deal of the dissatisfaction that has 
stemmed from appraisal programs has arisen be- 
cause of lack of clear definition of the objec- 
tives and limitations of the various methods 
used. This confusion of purposes has led to 
confusion in the methodology and manner in 
which appraisal approaches have been formu- 
lated. As a result, many appraisal systems rep- 
resent an eclectic hodgepodge of the various 
historical segments. The results of such con- 
fusion and the problems caused when we lose 
sight of the objectives of appraisals represent 
the major concern of this article. 


Conventional Approach 


Against this background, let us now look at 
some of the general characteristics of what has 
come to be known as the “conventional ap- 
praisal.” I shall try to get at the major defects 
of the current techniques — defects which are 
natural concomitants of the confusion of ap- 
praisal objectives. 

What constitutes the “conventional appraisal” 
used today was summarized neatly in a recent 
article: 


“Most companies, it appears from a study of 
appraisal blanks, are concerned mainly with per- 


*F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1939). 
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sonality and character traits. . . . So strongly is 
the emphasis on personality that ‘job knowledge’ 
and even ‘job performance’ may have only a minor 
place in the over-all rating.” * 


One management consultant firm conducted a 
study of some of the different character and 
personality traits that were being applied by 
various companies and came up with a list of 
some 57 attributes — as many as Heinz’s famous 
varieties! The interjection of many pseudo- 
psychiatric factors has introduced a dangerous- 
ly high number of pseudo-psychiatrists into the 
picture. 

Now, it is precisely in this area of taking 
people apart on a personality basis that ap- 
praisals begin to run into resistance. The people 
being appraised may feel quite unhappy during 
the process, often without being able clearly to 
explain why. Those who are able to express 
their feelings on the point usually say something 


like this: 


“Listen, talking about ‘appraising’ a person’s per- 
sonality or character or anything else in such su- 
perficial ways is a lot of hogwash. Why, it takes 
trained psychiatrists several years to help a man 
pin down the full aspects of his personality! And 
none of the testing experts have come up with any 
foolproof approaches either. What kind of sense 
does it make to try to sit down and have somebody 
do this in such an offhand manner?” 


Reasons for Popularity 


Why have we drifted into such an approach? 
Undoubtedly, part of the answer lies in the in- 
creased general interest in psychology and psy- 
chiatry and in an attempt to utilize the signifi- 
cant findings of these sciences. Another part of 
the answer may lie in the difficulties involved 
in appraising the contributions of such men as 
research scientists and line or staff executives, 
whose work performance may be more quali- 
tative than quantitative. Thus, the more diffi- 
cult it is to measure a man’s contribution, the 
more we may have tended to drift over to a 
personality-centered type of appraisal. 

But perhaps an even more compelling reason 
for the movement toward trait-based approaches 
is related to what is really involved in the man- 
agement of people. Practically every study of 
successful managers has emphasized the im- 
portance of what, for want of a better term, we 
have labeled “human relations skills.” 

To be a manager means to be a leader, 
and intellectual capacity or technical know-how 


alone is not the answer. It is relatively easy to 
give men a basic knowledge of managerial skills 
and techniques; it is the manner in which such 
knowledge is applied that determines a man- 
ager’s total effectiveness, and this is not so eas- 
ily taught. Here is where personality and char- 
acter enter the picture. 


Unrealistic Goals 


But to recognize that personality traits and 
character are important is one thing; to do some- 
thing about them is quite another thing. Ques- 
tions like these come up: 


(1) Can we effectively measure or grade per- 
sonality and character? 

(2) To what extent, if any, can management 
influence or change people, using conventional ap- 
praisal methods ? Aiter all, management comes into 
the picture after the family, church, school, and 
society in general have had something like a 20- 
year start! 

(3) Granted that one job of management is to 
direct behavior toward certain specific goals, are 
appraisal methods an indirect attempt to create 
“the good man” in an organizational sense by set- 
ting up score cards to evaluate and to control his 
behavior? If so, just how realistic is such an ap- 
proach in terms of what we know about the depths 
of personality and character formation? 


We must conclude, however reluctantly, that 
if measuring and changing personality are the 
goals, periodic appraisals must be regarded as 
an extremely limited tool. 

Another defect of the conventional approach 
to appraisals is that it can never achieve wide- 
spread acceptance. Professor Douglas McGregor 
places major emphasis on the tendency of many 
managers to resist putting appraisal plans into 
action: 


“The conventional approach, unless [it is] han- 
dled with consummate skill and delicacy, constitutes 
something dangerously close to a violation of the 
integrity of the personality. Managers are uncom- 
fortable when they are put in the position of ‘play- 
ing God.’ The respect we hold for the inherent 
value of the individual leaves us distressed when 
we must take responsibility for judging the per- 
sonal worth of a fellow man. Yet the conventional 
approach to performance appraisal forces us, not 
only to make such judgments and to see them acted 
upon, but also to communicate them to those we 
have judged.” 5 

*Ernest Dale and Alice Smith, “Now Report Cards for 


Bosses,” New York Times Magazine, March 31, 1957. 
* Op. cit., p. go. 
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Of course, not all managers feel this way. 
We may also find problems of a different (but 
equally troubling) nature arising because of men 
who go to the other extreme and apply with 
inordinate zeal a program originally designed 
to be used with caution and restraint. Not all 
the pressure for “appraisals” comes from top 
management or staff people. Many line man- 
agers continue to look for an appraisal tool that 
will somehow diminish the troublesome busi- 
ness of working with and worrying about people. 


Problems of Communication 

The originators of appraisal systems are usu- 
ally aware of and will acknowledge technical 
weaknesses that exist in their proposed methods. 
But it is sometimes not part of the tradition to 
communicate such doubts to the managers or 
supervisors who are to put the plans into action. 
Even where earnest attempts are made to com- 
municate those doubts and reservations which 
may exist, the problem of getting complete un- 
derstanding at all levels is most difficult. 

We could go deeper and deeper into the psy- 
chological aspects of any form of appraisal that 
involves communicating unfavorable facts (or 
opinions disguised as facts) to individuals. Some 
psychologists will question whether people really 
want to know precisely how well their boss feels 
they are doing and where they stand. Actually, 
these men say, most of us would rather be re- 
assured than appraised; we want to hear that 
“everything is okay.” 

Such theories raise the further question of 
whether even the most constructive comments, 
however tactfully stated, can be communicated 
in the conventional appraisal situation without 
doing more harm than good. One manager put 
it this way: 

“Everybody keeps telling our managers and su- 
pervisors that they have got to be friendly with 
their people — have to develop good human rela- 
tions. Then along come these darn annual appraisal 
reviews. Look, I don’t care how careful you are 
in criticizing a man, he still doesn’t like it and you 
are likely to lose more in good relationships than 
you gain.” 


Some psychologists explain this by pointing 
out that you may lose much more than good re- 
lationships: you may affect a man’s total work- 
ing effectiveness if he suffers an undue amount 
of “ego loss.” This concept considers an indi- 
vidual’s effectiveness as a product not only of 
knowledge and skills, but also of his total feel- 


ing about himself and about his relation with 
other people. 


Salary Administration 


Nowhere is there more confusion and mis- 
understanding about the value and true func- 
tion of appraisals than in the areas of salary 
administration. As we have seen, the compli- 
cated appraisals of today probably evolved out 
of merit rating for salary decisions. 

We may find, for example, that a man is 
rated high on his “appraisal” — so he is told — 
and probably expects to come out well when the 
salary increases are handed out. Yet he may be 
disappointed; he may not receive the expected 
increase. For, with rare exceptions, salary de- 
cisions are not really made on the basis of per- 
formance or merit alone, but against a back- 
ground of many factors. 

Foremost among these other factors are the 
corporate economic outlook and salary control 
policies, which determine the total amount of 
money available for increases (often allocated 
on a percentage basis). Accordingly, conditions 
may be such that there is not sufficient money 
available to give a raise to everyone in a division 
or department who may deserve one. And even 
if there is, the appraisal results may still be influ- 
enced by other factors in salary decisions, such 
as job service, length of time since last raise, 
and so forth. Thus we often find that com- 
plaints against merit ratings may in fact stem 
from poor understanding of the realities of sal- 
ary administration. 

Part of this general problem is the way in 
which people have come to regard the entire 
matter of salary decisions. Before the war raises 
were not granted automatically, and the gen- 
eral feeling was that increases were granted as 
special recognition of an outstanding job. To- 
day, however, ‘the idéa of constant, almost auto- 
matic increases has been so built into our mana- 
gerial culture that people have come to feel that 
if they do not receive an increase every year 
“something is wrong somewhere.” 

In short, we have witnessed a gradual erosion 
of the whole concept that salary increases are 
granted on a “merit” basis. So when a man’s 
appraisal is favorable, it is doubly hard for him 
to understand reluctance about a raise. 


Managerial Performance 


When we go below the very top ranks of 
management, we run into other kinds of diffi- 
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culties in making salary decisions and appraisals, 
particularly in those positions where quality or 
creativity may be the performance index rather 
than quantitative factors. 

As costs rise and profit margins shrink, such 
positions draw the quickest attention for mana- 
gerial cost control. Part of this can undoubtedly 
be attributed to what Peter Drucker calls the 
“obsolete vocabulary of business.” Drucker feels 
that terms such as “overhead,” “productive la- 
bor,” and “nonproductive labor” are semanti- 
cally misleading. As he points out, the produc- 
tivity differential between Western Europe and 
the United States is not a matter of capital in- 
vestment but of analyzing, planning, re-examin- 
ing, and innovating.® And it is true that the 
greatest contributions to profitability may stem 
from those areas labeled “overhead.” 

I am not sure, however, that this fact is gen- 
erally understood. For the concept of determin- 
ing contributions to profitability in terms of the 
immediately measurable “productive activity” is 
the warp and woof of the American tradition. 
Part of this concept stems from early time-and- 
motion study concepts of productivity, cost ac- 
countability, and measurement which still per- 
meate much management thinking. Another 
part of the concept undoubtedly does go back 
to traditional ideas about line and staff — with 
the line seen as the “productive” phase of an 
organization, and the staff seen as “overhead.” 
These ideas came from an era when the chief 
need was to “turn out the goods” to fill the ex- 
panding needs of both United States and world 
economics; the line job of “turning out the 
goods” was the major and overriding interest, 
and staff work was seen as merely a supporting 
activity of the line. 

But in today’s fast-tightening competitive pic- 
ture, we may find the traditional roles reversed, 
with line production activities in support of a 
total marketing effort heavily centered around 
staff activities. For the real wellsprings of profit- 
ability these days lie in management's ability 
to analyze and plan, to attain a sensitivity to 
change, and to develop the ability to respond 
quickly to new conditions. Terms such as line 
and staff have become meaningless in their tra- 
ditional concept, for every activity is concerned 
with producing optimum profitability. 


The Busy Executive 


Historians may go even further and link the 
above problems to our Puritan heritage of sal- 


vation and atonement through physical work. 
Management analysts link this to some of our 
national built-in predilections for seeming to 
“keep busy,” and I suspect that these predilec- 
tions may unconsciously influence our standards 
of managerial behavior and performance. To 
what extent is our appraisal philosophy auto- 
matically loaded in favor of the obviously “busy” 
executive — and action for action’s sake? Let 
us consider a few examples: 


@ Here is Executive X, amiable head of a sizable 
department. His phone is constantly busy. He 
dashes from meeting to meeting, carries home heavy 
loads of work, takes a certain delight in overtime 
work, and never takes vacations. Those of his staff 
who have not moved out may be withering on the 
vine for lack of a chance to show what they can do. 
A real one-man band, his demise will find a weak 
organization, ill-prepared to carry on now that the 
kingpin has gone. 

Actually, Mr. X might cease to be so busy if he 
were willing to delegate, to organize better, to be a 
manager rather than a doer. In fact, to be brutally 
blunt, if he would take the time to sit down and 
meditate, he might discover that 90% of his ac- 
tivity could be saved by the clarification and issu- 
ance of a few policy decisions. 


a On the other hand, consider Mr. Y — quite 
the opposite of Mr. X. He never seems harassed. 
He spends a good deal of time on planning and on 
staff work. He gives out both responsibility and 
recognition freely, worries more about his people 
than himself. Constantly at work at the incon- 
spicuous job of developing others, he has fostered 
a flow of people to key posts in the company. And 
if he were to vanish tomorrow, his department 
would continue to function smoothly and well. 


To what extent does our management tra- 
dition of “obvious busyness” lead us to rate 
Mr. X’s performance and contribution over Mr. 
Y’s? Should management reappraise not only 
its appraisal methods but also its basic ideas of 
what constitutes real and meritorious perform- 
ance? For, in truth, the “good” manager, like a 
topnotch performer in any field, “makes it look 
easy.” The better he does his work as a leader- 
manager, the less “noise” he makes and the less 
other men will appreciate his accomplishment. 
He will not continually seek to grab power or 
credit, but to give it, so that he will attract less 
attention on this score, too. 

Unfortunately, such performance is discour- 
aged not only by the techniques but also by 


° Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954), pp. 42-43. 
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the underlying philosophy of some appraisal de- 
vices. To illustrate: 


One of the new appraisal techniques has been 
built around the so-called “critical incident” meth- 
od. The idea here is that the supervisor is sup- 
posed to take notes throughout the year of various 
critical incidents which occur and then use these 
as a basis during the interview discussion. The 
practitioners or exponents of this theory advocate, 
of course, that the critical incidents noted should 
include the “good” or favorable as well as the “bad” 
or unfavorable ones. 

It seems to me that the very semantics of the 
term “critical incident” would automatically tend 
to push the observer-recorder toward picking up 
things to criticize. Moreover, the idea of “the man 
with the little black book” hovering in the back- 
ground, taking notes on conduct, hardly seems 
either adult or in the best of the “coaching-com- 
munication” tradition. 


Realistic Approach 


So much for the inherent weaknesses of con- 
ventional appraisal methods. Now let us turn 
to a tougher question: What can we do about 
appraisals? 

I think we must begin with an assumption 
which is quite the opposite of that usually made, 
ic., that the man being appraised is the sole 
determinant of his performance. We must, I 
believe, accept the principle that it is not within 
the power of the man being appraised to con- 
trol all of the many factors that really influence 
his ability to work effectively. 

Experienced observers of management know 
this to be true. No individual operates in a 


‘vacuum; his ability to perform is always influ- 


enced by a total situation. He does control and 
is directly responsible for some aspects of his 
performance, but management is definitely re- 
sponsible for certain other important aspects, 
as the general business environment is respon- 
sible for still others. Some writers have taken 
partial notice of this principle by stressing the 
importance of proper “atmosphere” or “climate,” 
or by emphasizing “coaching” as the key com- 
ponent influencing job performance. 


Situational Performance 
What are the key forces influencing perform- 
ance? How is the job to be done? The individ- 


7 The Growth and Development of Executives (Boston, 
Division of Research, Harvard Business School, 1950), 
p. 20. 


ual brings to work his own basic knowledge 
skills, experience, and motivations, and it is 
management's task to help him to make the most 
of these assets. It must be made clear that opti- 
mum performance is a mutual goal, for the or- 
ganization and for the individual. Management 
errs — and optimum performance fades — 
when this mutuality of goal seeking is disre- 
garded, or not grasped clearly by both. Inevi- 
tably, this goal becomes dim when appraisals 
make men feel that they are being put on the 
witness stand and asked to defend themselves, 

If these points require further support beyond 
the affirmation of our own experiences, let me 
cite the statements of men such as Myles L, 
Mace and Chester I. Barnard. As Mace said: 


“Executive abilities and capacities exist not by 
themselves but in relation to the organizational 
environment in which they are exercised.” 7 


Discussing the role of the manager or super- 
visor as a leader, Barnard wrote: 


“Leadership appears to be a function of at least 
three complex variables — the individual, the 
group of followers, the conditions. Now the points 
to note here are two. First, these are variables ob- 
viously within wide limits, so that leadership may 
in practice mean an almost infinite number of 
possible combinations. Second, if we are to have a 
good understanding of leadership, we shall need 
a good understanding of individuals, of organiza- 
tions, and of conditions, and of their interrelation- 
ships so far as relevant to our topic. Do we have 
that now? I am sure we do not.” § 


Some recent, analyses of the influence of or- 
ganizations on individual performance have gone 
even further. William H. Whyte, Jr.’s The Or- 
ganization Man,” for example, is devoted almost 
entirely to examining the question of how the 
individual can truly perform and contribute his 
best — either creatively or as an administrator 
— under the total pressures which are inher- 
ent in modern organizations. Whyte’s provoca- 
tive conclusions are that the individual finds it 
more and more difficult to break out of certain 
pressures for conformity or group identification, 
and that independent thinking may be discour- 
aged under “group-think” conditions. 

With such observations, we now come to the 
threshold of a “new look” at appraisals. There 
is no doubt that management will continue to 


® The Nature of Leadership (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), p. 4. 
® New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1956. 
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need some way of reviewing with its people 
how to improve their performance. But it is 
tending, more and more, to employ a truly par- 
ticipative approach — one which will use a 
two-way mutual exploration and appraisal of all 
the factors affecting performance instead of a 
one-way appraisal of the individual that assumes 
he is the sole master of his performance. What 
will this involve? 


Organization Review 


First of all, a certain attitude on the part of 
the superior is essential; he should strive to put 
aside the role and concept of appraiser and be- 
come instead a colleague or consultant. Indeed, 
my personal inclination is to discard the word 
“appraisal,” which has come to have such an un- 
fortunate meaning that the mere use of the 
term, with its implications of one-way judgment, 
causes many to react defensively, even aggres- 
sively. Since it is more realistic to approach the 
problem from the very beginning as one inher- 
ently concerned with a total organizational sit- 
uation, I shall call the suggested approach “or- 
ganization review.” 

Secondly, it is a sound managerial objective 
and policy to regard any organization as fluid, 
as subject to change and review. For, after all, 
organizational structure, rules, and policies are 
merely means to an end; they should not domi- 
nate management but rather serve it. 

In addition, under most salary administration 
programs, all jobs are supposed to be re-evalu- 
ated periodically in order to keep the realities 
of the work being done in line with the com- 
pensation scales. But since this task is often 
assigned to a small group of staff specialists, 
the work of job re-evaluation and organization 
studies does not get done as often as it should. 
(This is yet another reason why we end up put- 
ting more emphasis on evaluating people, while 
the first step should be on constantly re-evaluat- 
ing the actual tasks they are performing and 
the current significance of these jobs in the 
managerial scale of values.) 

Accordingly, an organization review would 
attempt to go to the roots of certain facts con- 
cerning management in modern large-scale en- 
terprises. We can note, for instance, the great 
growth in the number and scope of staff func- 
tions during the past half-century. A concur- 
rent trend is the perhaps inevitable dilution of 
responsibility and authority of managers of all 
types and at all levels. It is for this reason, 


among others, that management finds it neces- 
sary to issue directives and exhortations to su- 
pervisors, emphasizing that “personnel manage- 
ment is your job.” Today so many units have 
their fingers directly or indirectly in the organi- 
zation pie that it is probably natural that man- 
agers have come to feel that “someone else will 
worry about that part of the business.” 

I am certainly not suggesting that we turn 
back the clock to that era of innocence and 
simplicity when each manager ran his own little 
empire by personal whim. But I am proposing 
that one way to assure a constant review of job 
structure, personnel placement, job evaluation, 
and organizational interrelationships is to put 
at least the initial responsibility for these tasks 
back in the operating manager’s hands. There 
will still be plenty of need for staff consultation, 
coordination, and the like. 


Coaching Role 


Seen in this context, then, the primary action 
step in reviewing and upgrading performance 
of people begins with a review of the total situ- 
ation in which they are operating. This does not 
involve highly esoteric skills or knowledge, but 
it does require a type of managerial sophistica- 
tion which makes it possible for the manager to 
consider all the factors involved in stimulating 
or retarding performance. And he must be able 
and willing to assume the kind of “coaching” 
role or relationship with his men that will per- 
mit daily, two-way communication and exchange 
of ideas. 

There is a tendency to discuss coaching in 
terms of techniques. However, in my opinion, 
successful coaching is not a matter of tech- 
niques but of relationships — and despite our 
growing knowledge of manipulative skills based 
on psychology, there is no demonstrable or even 
desirable way of creating sound interpersonal 
relationships on any basis but sincerity, honesty, 
and mutual esteem. Only when mutual trust is 
established can true and frank discussion really 
exist. Significantly, there is ample evidence that 
men do welcome fair and even unflattering com- 
ments if made in a total context of friendship 
and trust. 

Because of the multitude of possibilities that 
exist with regard to the abilities of both the 
manager and his men, the situation in which 
they are working, and their entire relationship, 
it is difficult to generalize about the art of coach- 
ing. But one thing seems sure: if the relation- 
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ship is correct — if the manager has a real in- 
terest in developing his men — the coaching 
problem is well on its way to solution. For it is 
the manager who sets the climate for his group 
and, through his day-to-day actions and con- 
duct, influences most heavily their freedom of 
discussion, criticism, and innovation. 

Unfortunately, some conventional appraisal 
systems seem to serve as a crutch — the assump- 
tion being that the once-a-year, heart-to-heart 
pep talk can replace a daily, steady climate. But 
there are more and more systems which recog- 
nize that appraisals are, at best, a limited tool, 
and that no system or procedure which involves 
communication can ever compensate for lack of 
that mutual confidence which is essential to the 
coaching role. 


Recommended Program 


The amount of top-management support and 
effort needed to put an organization review into 
practice will naturally vary. Someone has stat- 
ed that all education involves a process of “re- 
education.” Those companies where traditional 
appraisal approaches have been entrenched for 
some time will have a greater problem chang- 
ing to the proposed concept than will organiza- 
tions that have not settled on the conventional 
approach. 

Another factor that will affect headway in ap- 
plying the organization review is the amount 
of recognition given to the importance of devel- 
oping men. Of course, in countless companies 
there is much talk about this, but how often do 
we find such criteria of performance on any 
check list of managerial standards? Even more 
pertinent, perhaps, is the question of whether 
or not an organization is as merit-based as senior 
executives like to think it is. Actions do speak 
louder than words. If managers and others see 
that only lip service is given in these matters, if 
they learn by experience that it does not really 
pay to worry about others, then eventually any 
interest in developing people will die. 

In its plainest form, an organization review 
would involve three major steps or phases of ac- 
tion at the operating level. 


Job Clarification 


The first step would involve a discussion be- 
tween the manager and the individual to reach 
agreement on the current over-all scope of the 
job. This is most important, since much of 


the friction which often develops in jobs occurs 
because of lack of clear-cut mutual agreement 
on all the aspects of the work that is being or 
should be done. Advocates of the “job-focused” 
approach to appraisals have long recognized this 
as an essential starting place. 

Using an existing job description (if there is 
one), we may begin with a discussion of the 
work situation, rather than the individual. Such 
a discussion should serve to lead to easier per- 
sonal relationships. It is not enough just to say 
that “managers should get to know their people.” 
All of us have some degree of awkwardness in 
initiating social contacts, and most of us need 
some help to bridge the gap, much as strangers 
begin by discussing the weather. 

In his HBR article cited earlier, Douglas 
McGregor suggests that the individual partici- 
pate not only in reviewing his work with his 
superiors but also in laying out his own pro- 
gram for the next three, six, or twelve months. 
After discussing this plan with his superior, he 
should later make his own checkups and prog- 
ress reports and review them in discussion ses- 
sions. These are sound proposals because of the 
resulting greater clarification of the job as well 
as the fact that men will invariably work harder 
toward goals they themselves have set. 

In any event, the discussion session or sessions 
for this phase should aim at exploring any ques- 
tions, suggestions, or complaints the individual 
may have concerning the scope of the job to be 
done and what plans can be made in terms of 
setting objectives for the forthcoming period. 
The focal end point should be a written sum- 
mary — perhaps a job description — revised 
or expanded to include a statement of objectives. 

The approach to this discussion should focus 
not only on the individual’s job but also on its 
interrelationship with others in the department, 
division, or corporation. Besides its value to 
the jobholder, such a discussion would aid the 
final communication of management goals, atti- 
tudes, and problems to all levels of the organi- 
zation. Thus, the organization review can serve 
to give the men charged with executing portions 
of plans and schedules some real sense of hav- 
ing participated in the entire programs in which 
they play an essential — although sometimes 
obscure — role. 


Job Reclassification 


At the end of this initial phase, the manager 
should have some better ideas as to whether 
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or not the newly reviewed job should be reti- 
tled, reclassified, or otherwise upgraded or down- 
graded for salary administration purposes. In 
all these and related matters, of course, the man- 
ager should have the necessary cooperation, ad- 
vice, and coordination from those staff depart- 
ments normally involved in them. The staff 
role would be to analyze the various reports as 
they come in, and from these analyses develop 
recommendations for those changes which might 
be necessary. 

Note that at this point in the program we are 
not attempting to criticize or otherwise “judge” 
performance. What we are after here is to have 
managers realistically evaluating performance 
problems — not people alone. Even more im- 
portant, because of the psychological relation- 
ships involved, we want them to take the initia- 
tive in admitting their responsibility for certain 
performance factors. Communication and trust 
begin with a mutual willingness to admit error, 
and, in turn, executive development begins with 
communication. 

Most people dislike being judged or rated ac- 
cording to a form that contains criteria which 
they had no part in shaping and with which they 
may sharply disagree, which is another reason 
why conventional appraisals have run into diffi- 
culty. One of the advantages of the organiza- 
tion review is that it obviates this headache. If 
the initial phase of job clarification and review 
has been accomplished, much of the task of 
setting performance standards will automatically 
be under control. For in setting his own objec- 
tives — or in reaching agreement on them with 
his manager — the individual involved has, to 
a considerable extent, already established cri- 
teria for performance. In all of this, I am 
substantially in agreement with McGregor — 
with the added admonition that a man’s per- 
formance be appraised in its total organizational 
context. 


Re-Examination 


The final phase of the organization review 
approach comes later, when, at a time agreed on 
by all concerned, the process of examining 
mutual problems involved in improving _per- 
formance is renewed. Again, the managers and 
their men sit down to ask: 


(1) What is the situation? 
(2) What can management do to improve it? 
(3) What can the individual do to improve it? 


We would hope to find increased manage- 
ment interest in checking its own part in cre- 
ating conditions that will encourage top per- 
formance, with executives focusing fresh atten- 
tion on the organization of work. They will 
take a fresh look at the questions of what tasks 
exist and of what is the best possible way to 
structure them. We may also expect increased 
attention to be given to placement, for, to quote 
Peter Drucker: 


“Where and how a man is placed at any given 
time decides whether he will be a productive em- 
ployee or not . . . whether he will find fulfillment 
in his work or not. It decides to a large extent 
how well he is being managed by the enterprise.” 1° 


I am in complete agreement with McGregor 
that “mechanics are of secondary importance.” 
Moreover, if we are concerned with improving 
performance, making salary decisions, or judg- 
ing managerial potential, ratings or tests are no 
crutch or panacea. The plan suggested here is 
not a completely articulated program, but an 
outline of one possible way to approach the de- 
sired goals. 

To summarize, then, let us review the role of 
appraisals for the three most common objectives: 
(1) salary administration; (2) management po- 
tential; (3) performance improvement. 


Salary Administration. For those who say, “Oh, 
but we must go into an appraisal for salary deci- 
sions,” I would pose this question: If your organi- 
zation could set completely logical and accepted 
standards of performance in a division or depart- 
ment — and everyone then surpassed them — 
would this mean that everyone could receive a sal- 
ary increase? Under the realities of corporate 
economics and salary administration policies, the 
answer would have to be xo. Thus I am forced 
to conclude that conventional merit ratings are of 
dubious validity as the sole or major basis for mak- 
ing salary decisions. 

Operating under definitely limited budgets and 
allowed a certain percentage of increase each year, 
divisional or department managers may resort to a 
variety of rationales for the way they plan to dis- 
tribute the funds available for salary increases. 
But, to be realistic, it seems just as sound to use 
simple ranking methods to determine who is most 
entitled to share in the available rewards, for that 
is the nature of the decisions to be made. 


Management Potential. {f top executives are 
concerned with determination of individual poten- 
tials, it seems to me quite easy to shape an ap- 


Op. cit., 299. 
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proach that will serve management's need to know 
something of the general strength and depth of its 
managerial personnel. 

What top management wants is: (1) a quanti- 
tative analysis of age, salary, service, education, 
and other essential group characteristics; and (2) 
a qualitative “personnel inventory” report that is 
probably best handled on a joint staff-line basis. 
In the latter case a brief form may be used to ask 
the line manager’s capsulated opinion of his men’s 
abilities. This may be cross-checked by staff queries 
with other managers for a multiple rating, and 
then further checked against the men’s past ex- 
perience, education, and other basic factors which 
might indicate alternate placement possibilities. 

The important thing here is this: unless there 
is a master management development plan, there 
is no need to communicate the “personnel inven- 
tory” or appraisal to the men involved. The great- 
est use of the report is to give top divisional or 
corporate management a snapshot of its organiza- 
tion — the same sort of broad “resources picture” 
that management requires of capital, plant, and 
equipment. In other words, the appraisal does not 
necessarily have to be used in counseling or in indi- 
vidual development. 


Performance Improvement. As 1 have said at 
various points throughout this article, no conven- 
tional appraisal method conducted on an annual 
or semiannual basis can really do the job of im- 
proving an individual’s job performance. True, if 
skillfully handled, under the right circumstances, 
it may do more good than harm. But the reverse 
may also be true where the appraisal is misunder- 
stood, misused, or mistrusted. So, in this respect, 
it does not seem realistic to regard appraisals as 
anything more than a very minor tool in the total 
managerial role of optimizing performance. 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing remarks I have been con- 
cerned with certain techniques used by managers 
to evaluate the performance of other managerial, 


professional, technical, or supervisory person- 
nel. And since the chief end objective of most 
appraisal systems has been to improve perform- 
ance, I have attempted to reappraise the key 
factors which can influence performance. In 
doing this, I have reviewed the history of ap- 
praisals and attempted to identify the various 
objectives, strengths, and weaknesses inherent in 
the traditional approach. 

My conclusion is that the attainment of op- 
timum performance by an individual involves 
both factors within his control and factors large- 
ly within the control of management. And the 
foundation of successful performance lies in a 
triad of individual ability, job structure, and 
total job or organizational relationships. Each 
of these is important, and it is a primary task ot 
management to review its responsibilities as well 
as those of the individual. The manager is not 
only a coach but also an administrator, and in 
both capacities his success or lack of success is 
reflected in the performance of subordinates. 

It is also desirable to find a way to make sure 
that the necessary constant review of organiza- 
tion structure and of job classification and evalu- 
ation is accomplished. The very heart of any 
operating relationship depends on the day-to- 
day interaction of the manager and his men. If 
this is a healthy one — if it encourages effoxt 
and communication — the more formal, peri- 
odic organization review suggested will have a 
better chance to succeed. No periodic appraisal 
or review, however, can overcome the handicaps 
that arise when the goal of optimizing perform- 
ance is not seen as desirable and rewarding to 
both the manager and his men. To the manager 
who is willing and able to appraise all the com- 
plex factors which affect performance — includ- 
ing his own influence — the “organization re- 
view” method offers a broad approach to better 
understanding and better management. 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 


of "P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Ider books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 


NOTES 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS. 
DALE YODER, H. G. HENEMAN, JR., JOHN G. TURNBULL, AND C. HAROLD 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958 1228 pages. $12.50. 


The more than 1,200 pages provide us with virtually an omnibus of personnel 
management. It is far more than a handbook, to be sure, although it serves the pur- 
pose of a handbook effectively in directing much of the content toward ‘thow to do it”’ 
and ‘‘how it is being done’’ in modern personnel practice. By its scope and com- 
prehensiveness the publication achieves what it is designed for — that is, for a large 
and diversified audience and intended ‘‘. . . to meet the needs for all those who carry 
responsibility for leading and managing people, including executives and line 
Managers and supervisors, as well as specialists in personnel administration and 
labor relations, union line and staff officials, and operating and advisory personnel 
in the public service.’’ And, the range of the content is truly ‘‘. . . broad, covering 
every major function or activity in the manpower-management field."’ 


The closing chapters of the book provide a valuable source of information in regard to 
personnel records and reports, statistics in industrial relations, audits of personnel 
management programs, and sources of industrial relations research. Tables, charts, 
outlines, and illustrations augment the content of the other twenty-one chapters on 
the major areas of personnel management. An excellent index of names, subject index, 
and index of organizations, companies, and unions, as well as a ready-reference . 
format in page structure, are also included. 

(B-58-16) 


IMPROVING MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE.  V.K. ROWLAND. 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 167 pages. $3.50. 


The timeliness and significance of this book is evidenced not only in its theme and 
content but also through the ‘‘Foreword’’ by the President of the American Manage- 
ment Association. A three-fold purpose serves as the underpinning for the book: 

(1) to stimulate the individual manager toward professional growth, (2) to assist 
Managers in assessing and developing their subordinates, and (3) to illustrate line- 
staff sound relationships which will enable operating executives to do a better job of 
management of men and functions. 


The initial part, concerned with ‘‘A Philosophy of Management Development,’’ pre- 
sents objectives, basic principles, concepts, and the role of those im higher manage- 
ment in a management development program. The major part of the book is then 
devoted to ‘Appraisal — Review — Interview,’’ with emphasis on approach as well as 
techniques of rating, the Group Summary Appraisal, reviews by higher management, 
the appraisal interview, and the role of the manager as a coach — all areas in which 
the author has achieved national reputation for his contributions. The final part of the 
book is concerned with ‘‘Development Techniques’’ and incorporates the central core 
in management development, other special development techniques, handling the men 
who don’t attain promotion, and supervisory selection. The conclusion Ne up with 
due emphasis the importance of counseling and inter-personal relations between the 
manager and his subordinate in moving toward the goal of improved managerial 


performance. 
(B—58-17) 


CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT. R. P. CALHOON, E. W. 
NOLAND, AND A. M. WHITEHILL, JR. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. 444 pages. $6.00. 


This new compilation of seventy-five (75) cases is a very welcome volume for officials 
aud practitioners with responsibilities in management development programs in organi- 
zation — as well as for a larger audience. It snouid add materially to the needed 
resources in this field. Professors Calhoon, Noland, and Whitehili have drawn effec- 
tively from the fund of experiences, field work, and cases undertaken by the business- 
men participants in the Executive Programs at the University of North Carolina. 


The cross-section of cases is such as to focus the importance of human relations 
problems in practically every functional area of management — for the range of cases in 
this collection have settings in production, finance, research and development, market- 
ing, and other management areas. Moreover, they are drawn from a wide range of 
industries, both manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. Each case is of good, 
readable proportion, with the typical case presented in five to six pages. A series of 
key questions is provided at the close of each case and should be a valuable aid to the 
case leader and the discussants. A brief but practical ‘‘Introduction’’ sets the stage 
by providing the readers with an orientation as to what we mean by human relations in 
business the behavioral skills of the manager in dealing with human relations prob- 
lems, and the rationale of and the ground rules for using the case method in manage- 
ment education programs. 


(B—58-18) 
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DEVELOPING EXECUTIVE SKILLS: NEW PATTERNS FOR MANAGEMENT 
GROWTH. H. F. MERRILL AND ELIZABETH MARTING, EDITORS. 
American Management Ass'n, 1958. 431 pages. $9.00. 


A landmark in the literature of management development was AMA’s publication in 
1952 of ‘'The Development of Executive Talent.’’ The pace of activity in this field 
and the many new and provocative programs which have come upon the scene brings 
this new publication off the press. In addition to the principal new content of the book 
there are also included selected and revised sections of the former publication. 


Part one, which comprises some twenty (20) contributions, covers the sweep of the 
philosophy of management development, background and emergence of the movement, 
the program and its setting, and tools and techniques. Part two, ‘‘A Look at Company 
Experience,’’ presents documentary accounts of programs in fourteen (14) companies, 
including the following: General Electric, International Harvester, Boeing, RCA, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Cities Service Refining 
Corp., Columbia Records, H.J. Heinz, Marinette Paper Company, Albany Felt, Pacific 
Mercury Television Manufacturing, and Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Company. 


Dr. Earl Brooks, of Cornell University, presents the concluding chapter on ‘‘Developing 
Tomorrow’s Leaders.’’ A very valuable feature is the extensive list of supplementar 
reading in management development — more than 200 selected references. Charts a 
exhibits amplify the text content. 


(B-58-19) 


MANAGERIAL PSYCHOLOGY. HAROLD J. LEAVITT. 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. 335 pages. $5.00. 


“The book begins with an examination of the individual and his behavior, i.e., with the 
way people tick. The second part is concerned with influence in face-to-face situa- 
tions, with the problem of getting other people to tick differently. The third section 
covers committees and small groups and the special problems encountered by manage- 
ment people trying to tick effectively together. The founth section is about the nature 
of business organizations and some of the problems that seem to arise only in large 
organizations.’’ By means of this design A author presents the major categories of 
personal and social problems which face managers. While the core of the book is 
drawn from the research findings in social psychology, there is a sufficient spread of 
rap aie practical situations in order to illustrate the use of the theories which 
are advanced. 


Throughout the book there is the thread of relationships, communication, and influence. 
The problems of incentive, authority, conflict, and control are tied to the psychology 
of human relationships and communication. The closing part deals with the larger 
dimension and managerial psychology in organizations: organizations and individuals — 
‘houses that do not always fit their occupants;’’ adapting organizations to people — 
‘*efforts to remodel;’’ recent developments in organization theory — ‘‘can we build a 
brand new house.’’ An understanding of theory of social psychology is the key to per- 
sonnel psychology, and Dr. Leavitt makes a good contribution to this goal. 


(B-58-20) 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DELEGATING: HOW TO GET THINGS DONE THROUGH 
OTHERS. DONALD A. LAIRD AND ELEANOR C. LAIRD. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. 195 pages. $3.95. 


The preface states well the motive and the setting: ‘‘Delegating has been dealt with 

in the past as if it were as mechanical or logical a process as routing the flow of work. 
But many recent psychological investigations of on-going establishments have indicated 
that delegating involves much more than a logically constructed organization. Human 
or psychological factors have to be considered as well as logical and economical 
factors ... We (the authors) have recast some of the older theories about delegating to 
be more in accord with the psychological and social forces which have been found to 
affect group activities,” 


Among the key chapters featured in the book: Finding Where Delegating is Needed; 
—— Up Delegating Skill; Getting Ready to Delegate; When to Delegate; Eight Guides 
for Planning (for oe Acer Re What to Delegate to Simplify an Executive’s Job; What 
Not to Delegate; The Right Person to Delegate To; People We Should Not Delegate To; 
What to Delegate to Develop Employees. At many points the discussions are enlarged 
and clarified pe the use of practical illustrations from company experiences and by 
references to the views of management-consultants. Extracts from various studies and 
surveys are quoted at pertinent sections of the book. More than one hundred sources 
for further reading are cited in the appendix to the book, and the readability of the book 
is enhanced by illustrations and appropriate exhibits. 


(B-58-—21) 
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THE TRAINING OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. 146 pages. $.45. 


Presented as publication No. 7 in the Commission's ‘‘Personnel Methods Series,’’ this 
new book is a compilation of training policies, organization for training, training 
programs and activities, training methods, and problems and recommendations. Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Messer, associated with the Commission’s Career Development Program 
and chiefly responsible for the preparation of this publication, consolidates a large 
fund of information and survey Ralines. There is ample identification of the programs 
of many Federal agencies to convey a good cross-section of the dimension of their 
activities in the field of personnel training and development. Particularly noteworthy 
is the range of activity within the major training areas. Within ‘‘Supervisory and : 
Management Training’’ there is the sweep of pre-supervisory training, supervisory train- 
ing, intern training, executive development, technical administration, and management 
training in specialized functions. Impressive, too, is the range of *‘Technical, Scien- 
tific, Professional Training’’ — not only in the established fields of chemistry, foreign 
service, economics, forestry, law enforcement, public health, and other fields but also 
in the areas of procurement-property-supply, budgeting, electronic data processing, 
nuclear engineering and technology, and other frontier professional areas. 


The reading audience is introduced to some of the basic legislation, official policies, 
responsibilities of training staffs, and major problems. ‘‘The Status Report to the 

President,’ which was recently forwarded, is included in the publication and provides 
perspective to the status of the Federal program and the needs to be met in the future. 


(B—58-—22) 


GROWTH APPRAISAL METHODS (PROGRAM GUIDE 5-3) . . . MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT CASEBOOK (TRAINING GUIDE TG 5-16). U.S. VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION. 

U.S. Veterans Administration, 1958. 51 pages; 88 pages. (No price cited), 


The two publications of the Office of Personnel, U.S. Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offer increasing evidence of the growing interest and activity in manage- 
ment development in Federal agencies. ‘‘Growth Appraisal Methods’ presents the 
agency's Field Station Managers and supervisors with a guide ‘‘in developing or im- 
proving their management development programs’’ through a better understanding of the 
philosophy and the techniques o pail methods. The guide introduces these key 
officials to three major appraisal methods — the Group Appraisal Method, the Individual 
Appraisal Method, and the Guided Self-Analysis Method. Analysis of the main elements, 
techniques, exhibit materials, and other content concerning these methods are 
incorporated. In addition to the original work of the Veterans Administration, other 
private and public sources were tapped in developing the guide. 


The ‘‘Management Development Casebook’’ comprises more than 150 abbreviated cases 
in various maNagement areas such as planning, control, grievances, communication, 
resistance to change, coordination, and others. A codified system for identifying the 
cases is provided through a special appendix. The cases are descriptions of events, 
submitted by managers of VA field stations, ‘twhich would be suitable for discussion 
groups in supervisory and administrative training programs.’’ The fifteen pages of 
introductory material are valuable in setting the stage as to the case method in manage- 
ment education, its use, role of the moderator and the participants, the instructional 
tion 


(B—58-23) 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. L.A. KEITH AND C. E. GUBELLINI. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. 480 pages. $6.50. 


This publication in the new McGraw-Hill Series in Management, authored by two pro- 
fessors of business management at Northeastern University, approaches the field in 
terms of ‘‘business management ... considered as a broad statement of problems and 
functions with which management is concerned’”’ so that the beginning student can at- 
tain a better orientation to the subject. To give substance to this kind of —— they 
have designed the book in six parts: Basic Planning; Planning for Physical Facilities; 
Management of Manpower; Production; Selling and Financing; and, Ownership and 
Developme nt. 


‘‘Management of Manpower,”’ which constitutes part three of the book, devotes some 
seventy-five (75) pages to personnel management and industrial relations. It covers 
the broad sweep of personnel management, selection-training-evaluation of personnel, 
manpower Costs, uNion-management relations, and government regulation in personnel 
administration in areas such as workmen’s compensation, health and safety, hours of 
work, minimum wages, fair employment practices, and collective bargaining. 


The beginning student is also introduced to an understanding of the managerial roles in 
modern business enterprise, organizational structure, and measuring and appraising 
performance. Throughout the book summaries at the close of each chapter, key ques- 
tions and problems as exercises for the student, graphs, charts, and illustrations add to 
the usefulness of the book. 


(B-58-24) 
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YOU AND MANAGEMENT. _D.R. DAVIES AND R. T. LIVINGSTON. 
Harper & Bros., 1958. 272 pages. $4.50. 


A professor of industrial engineering and a professor of educational administration, 
both of whom have been active in executive development programs, have given author- 
ship to a book addressed to the ‘tYou’’ as a manager, a prospective manager, or one 
anticipating a career in management. The perspective and content is provided in nine 
chapters, as follows: I. A Private Chat ‘About You; II], A Guide Toward Your Goal; 

Ill. What Managers Do; IV. What Managers are Like; V. Managers and Groups; VI. Man- 
agers and Group Structure; VII. Managers and Group Processes; VIII. Paths to 
Managerial Perspective; and, IX. Manager Development Programs. Illustrations, tables, 
charts, and other aids add a good journalistic touch to the content. 


Throughout the book there is the central theme of matching a self-evaluation profile 
against the requirements of good managership. This is reflected in the many points at 
which there is expression of the manager’s role in representing his organization, 
motivating and developing a team of subordinates, dealing with individuals and groups, 
coordinating, and gaining acceptance of change. It conveys, as the authors intend, a 
‘‘cross-fertilization of teen and practice.’? The references to valuable sources of 
research, commentary, and analysis are consolidated in a special section, ‘‘A Guide to 
Your Reading.’’ The recommended readings, well-selected and briefly annotated, are 
especially good for a company management development program. 


(B-—58-25) 


MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. D.£E.McFARLAND. 
Macmillan Company, 1958. 612 pages. $9.25. 


The Macmillan Company has, through this book, provided the national audience of 
readers with a volume which should be of considerable value to managers, practitioners; 
and students of management alike. Professor McFarland reinforces, through actual 

resentation, what he states at the outset as management being fundamentally ‘‘an 
intellectual process, not a mechanistic one’? — and does it very effectively. The 
Principles and Fundamentals of Management — objectives, planning, organization 
structure and process, authority and responsibility, decision-making, and executive 
control — are presented comprehensively in the major portion of the book. Human 
Relations and Personnel Management, which comprises more than one hundred pages, 
provides both peeyeerine and detail in regard to the industrial relations function, labor 
relations, employee morale and motivation, selection and development of managerial 
talent, and communication. In addition, the areas of wage and salary administration 
and supervisory leadership are presented in the last section of the book, Operating 
Management, They are closely allied to the operating areas of production and indus- 
trial engineering. 


The Appendix features thirteen (13) brief cases for analysis and discussion. The 
cases are well distributed over a wide area of management interests, with the thread 
of human relations problems in most of the cases. Key questions are "sight at the 
close of each case. As an underpinning to a better understanding of the case method 


and conducting it effectively, the book includes a two-page set of guidelines on 'tHow 
to Analyze Management Cases.’’ (B-58-26) 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 4TH EDITION, 
W. B. CORNELL AND HUXLEY MADEHEIM. 
Ronald Press Co., 1958. 579 pages. $6.50. 


For personnel management practitioners who need a larger orientation to what makes a 
modern organization ‘'tick,*’’ this fourth edition of a lo -established college textbook 
Should serve the purpose well. The book is structured in three main parts: Part I, 

Organization of the Business;”’ Part II, ‘‘Production;’’ and, Part III, ‘‘Marketing, 
Finance, and Administration.’’ Charts, graphs, illustrations, and examples amplify the 
text throughout. 


Of particular interest is the major section, ‘‘Production,’’ for it provides the full sweep 
from beeper. to control. The nature of the production function and the | hacgey of a 
manufacturing department are closely tied to the principal personnel problems of super- 
vision, worker morale, the foreman, and managerial relationships. There is additional 
New content in factory automation, linear programming, and administrative functions. 


The authors, the late Professor Cornell of New York University and Professor Madeheim 
of the City College of New York who has revised and rewritten the book, introduce 
students to the new concepts in office management, the scientific approach in manage- 
Ment, essentials of administration, characteristics of the business executive, and 
developments in the selling or marketing function. Key questions, exercises, and 
roblems at the close of each chapter, and an extensive bibliogsaphy, are additional 
eatures in this new edition. 
(B-58-27) 
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THE EVALUATION INTERVIEW. RICHARD A. FEAR. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. 288 pages. $6.00. 


This new and more comprehensive volume is built out of the successful experience 
with the author’s earlier book, ‘Employee Evaluation Manual for Interviewers’’ which 
has met the needs of personnel technicians over the past decade. The new book ex- 
tends the content into evaluation of candidates for higher level positions and includes 
more up-to-date information on interview techniques. Mr. Fear is Vice President of 
The Psychological Corporation and has had extensive experience in conducting evalua- 
tion interviews and in training many interviewers over the years. 


The three parts of the book comprise: Part I, Orientation, with discussion on human 
behavior and differences and psychological theory, the nature of the evaluation inter- 
view, and how to become a good interviewer; Part II, Mechanics, concerned with inter- 
view background, getting information, follow-up, questions, and guiding and controlling 
the interview; and, Part III, Interpretation — general factors of interpretation, inter- 
preting the candidate’s work history, education, home background, and present social 
adjustment, and concluding the interview. 


The book features a model Interview Guide and devotes a full chapter to instructions 
for recording information on and completing the Guide. It is intended to provide experi- 
ence in the write-up of cases. In addition, three case studies are cited — with narra- 
tion of the case, test results, evaluation, composite of assets and liabilities, and 
summary for each. 

(B -58-28) 


MANAGING GEOGRAPHICALLY DECENTRALIZED COMPANIES. G.A. SMITH, JR. 
Harvard Business School, Div. of Research, 1958. 185 pages. $3.50. 


For over a period of some twenty years Mr. Smith has been actively investigating the 
problems of geographically decentralized companies, and his views bring into focus 

in this book the principal practices and problems in this important management area. 
The close association with the experiences of some forty (40) organizations studied 
adds to the realism and practicableness of this research investigation. The scope of 
the book is presented in these main chapters: Centralization and Decentralization — 
What Do They Mean?; Patterns of Organization; Allocating Powers and Responsibilities 
Between Headquarters and the Local Level; A Systematic Procedure for Arriving at 
Workable Arrangements; Planning the Organization Structure; Manning the Organization; 
Providing for Coordination and Control by the Chief Executive; Some Inevitable Human 
Problems; Some Human Problems That Can Be Substantially Overcome; Developing 

and Introducing New Organization Plans. These are followed, finally, by a very useful 
‘*Summary’’ in which the author sets forth guidelines for constructive decentralization 
in terms of organizational pattern, allocation of powers, manning, control, and handling 
special problems. 


Especially significant are the author’s views concerning the degree of decentraliza- 
tion of specific functions while others may remain centralized, the importance of inten- 
sive and detailed planning in introducing decentralization, the issues which manage- 
ment must face up to, and the acceptance of organizational change. Personnel managers 
will find a large fund of wisdom in the discussion of the human problems encountered. 


(B-58—29) 


MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION. LOUIS A, ALLEN. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. 353 pages. $7.00. 


To the increasingly valuable series of publications in the McGraw-Hill Series in 
Management there is now added this book concerned with management leadership 
through improved organization. ‘‘New and dynamic concepts sh . » Organization are 
evolving which are a measure of the span and the challenge of the business of to- 
morrow,’’ and the new thinking must become a part of growing managers and manage- 
ment. Mr. Allen, a noted consultant and President of Louis A. Allen Associates, draws 
out of a large fund of experience and from firsthand study and investigation of 230 
leading companies. More pointedly, ‘‘They are the result of the analysis and interpre- 
tation of key factors in the growth and development of these companies and the methods 
of management and organization that enabled them to assume a commanding position in 
business today.’’ Names of companies are cited and analysis of programs discussed. 


The Profession of Management, which constitutes the first part of the book, offers a 
valuable springboard in discussion of the nature of management and a unified concept 
of management. Part two, the core of the book concerned with Organization for 
Management, treats the areas of designing organization structure, divisionalization, 
delegation, centralization and decentralization, line and staff relationships, specialized 
staff, and top management organization. The closing part of the book is devoted to 
Dynamics of Organization, with emphasis on the vital problems of changing the 
organization structure and gaining acceptance. 


(B-58-30) 
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PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 

WA”. 


From time to time "P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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NOTES 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


HOW TOP MANAGEMENT VIEWS THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS FUNCTION. 
A. L. BELCHER. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 5, March-April, 1958, Pages 65-70. 


The difference between the successful and the unsuccessful industrial relations man, 
in the author’s opinion, lies in the fact that the former takes a much broader view of 
his responsibilities. A survey among 282 top executives and 44 college professors 
revealed the desirability of the following six basic precepts for the personnel official. 


(1) The Personnel man must be continuously aware of the profit factor in business 
operations; while it has social responsibilities, industry is not a social welfare 
agency. (2) Personnel programs must be designed and administered so as to help 
others in the organization to be successful, in addition to his responsibility to run 
his own department efficiently. (3) The Personnel man must recognize the importance 
of long-range planning and intelligent foresight in conducting his activities. (4) He 
should help afl levels to appreciate the many areas of mutual interest which are 
bound up with personal and corporate success, and recognize that these are not always 
in conflict. p) The Personnel man should recognize how little we really know about 
human relations and the need for more research in this area. (6) The Personnel man 
must develop broad ‘‘top management’’ understanding of industry’s problems and ob- 
jectives, 


Desire for self-development, broadening of experience, personal contacts with other 
operations of the business, projective thinking, acceptance of responsibility, and 
outside study are ways the Personnel man can develop this top management thinking. 


(85-58) 


‘office. A high standard of personnel relations is the result and reward of many years 


PERSONNEL POLICY FOR THE SMALL FIRM. DAVID JUDGE. 
Personnel Mgt. & Methods. Vol. 24, No. 213, March 1958 Pages 21-23. 


The Institute of Personnel Management (British) urges every small firm to work out a 
clearly defined personnel policy, and advises: ‘tWhatever the personnel policy, ad- 
ministration and procedure adopted, it must be tailor-made to suit the particular com- 
pany.’’ Communications are an important feature of personnel management. When 
policies on employment, recruitment, wages and services are formulated they must be 
understood by all the workers. 


The author suggests the following areas in which the personnel manager of a small 
firm can make useful contributions: (1) Employment problems-labor shortages, high 
turnover, absenteeism; (2) Problems of expansion—as the firm grows management 
loses its close contact with employees thus creating new problems in recruitment, 
training, wages, health, safety, and communication; (3) Change in production methods 
and processes can arouse feelings of insecurity as well as create problems of safety, 
training and recruitment; (4) Changes in management—especially those changes from 
personal to planned management which may make workers feel insecure; (5) Problems 
of morale not necessarily associated with any of the above. 


The personnel officer should not be relegated to a clerical status. He should receive 
a good salary and have an adequate staff to perform the necessary functions of the 


of planning and effort, and this can be built in small firms as well as large. 
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A BROAD BRUSH PLAN FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT. R. P. BATES. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 42-46. 


‘‘A Broad Brush Plan for Personnel Development’’ is a management tool the author 
has developed as means for taking a closer look at the personnel development program 
of an organization. The plan is a blueprint or guide to ‘‘assist management at the 
policy-making level to study intensively and evaluate properly the total personnel 
effort for planning and control purposes; second, as a visual aid for use in providing 
a motivating experience at several organization levels.”’ 


The article features a flow diagram which ‘‘presents the concept that a complete 
program for personnel development must include a Time dimension to consider all 
organization levels; an Understanding dimension to consider all training and develop- 
ment methods, which are separate expressions of related phenomena; and a Relation- 
ship dimension in which all factors are integrated.’? The Plan may be used with 
various groups within the organization such as new supervisors, in human relations 
courses, or new college graduates joining the firm. The Plan has use at the policy- 
making level in an organization in determining the emphasis and direction of personnel 
objectives. It is also of value in diagnosing gaps in the program in terms of time, 
understanding, or relationship — or all three. 
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EVALUATION OF PERSONNEL OPERATIONS. A. H. ARONSON. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 3, May-June 1958, Pages 27-34. 


While it is important to make a policy determination as to when evaluations are to be 
made (continuous, periodic basis, or irregular intervals) and by whom they are to be 
made (by line administrators, staff specialists, outside consultants, Personnel De- 
partment itself, or other), the more significant thing is the approach by which per- 
sonnel program evaluation is to be undertaken. In this account the author provides a 
broad sweep of several principal approaches to evaluation. 


They are summarized as follows: (1) the attempt to evaluate the total or composite 
program against one major criterion such as the profit statement or more efficient 
management; (2) the approach which utilizes a checklist or inventory of various 
personnel functions — recruitment, wage administration, employee welfare, training, 
and other functions — and which identifies the key points, questions, and sources; 

(3) use of objective criteria of performance with respect to specific functions — an 
audit approach such as has been advocated by Dr. Dale Yoder; (4) the Employee Rela- 
tions Index approach developed by the General Electric Company in serving as a 
yardstick of employee relations, and using the indicators such as rate of absenteeism, 
suggestions submitted, grievances, disciplinary actions, and others; (5) field program 
surveys, reports, and self-analysis as used by the Office of Civilian Personnel, 
Department of the Army; and 6) approach using narrative reports, statistics, and 
ratios. Strengths and weaknesses of these approaches are cited in the discussion. 
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PERSONNEL SURVEYS HELP LINE MANAGEMENT. _ 1. R. LASCOLA. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 2, April 1958, Pages 104-108, 


The California State Personnel Board has added a new program to increase its services 
to agencies of the state. In conjunction with a regular program of surveying the 
classification plans of state agencies on a periodic basis, the Board is offerin 
agencies an inventory of personnel management. : Subjects such as communications, 
training, employee development, safety, health, sick leave, overtime, and disciplinary 
actions are reviewed in the surveys. The purpose of the survey is to give agencies a 


factual inventory of their personnel management program with suggestions for improve- 
ment and further development. 


The Board has found in its program to date that agency sensitivity to criticism makes 
it essential that reporting and recommendations be kept in a positive tone. In general, 
the personnel management survey program has been well received by the operating 
agencies. It has also facilitated the State Personnel Board’s transition as a central 
personnel agency from a policing to a consultative role. The essential ingredients 

of the personnel management survey have been: (1) voluntarily requested by the 
agency; (2) jointly conducted with the agency; (3) confidentially reported first to top 
management; (4) preceded by a thorough training in agency purposes and objectives; 
(5) a helpful positive approach — not a negative, investigative one; (6) wide coverage 
including all levels of management; (7) published findings for the use of state service 
in general as well as the agency immediately concerned; and (8) programs tailored to 
meet individual agency néeds. 


(89-58) 


TAKING STOCK OF THE COMPANY’S PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSETS. INGO 
INGENOHL. 


Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 6, May-June 1958, Pages 28-35. 


Many companies have developed tools to keep track of their executive potential and 
aid their long-range manpower planning generally, but these usually offer little insight 
into the organization’s specific complement of aptitudes, skills, interests and per- 
sonality traits — data that may be far more crucial to management decisions than de- 
tailed tallies of its raw materials, tools and machinery. A psychological inventory 
can serve to indicate the organization’s aptitude potential, its growth potential, to 
guide true self-development of its employees, and to uncover organizational biases 


that may have far-reaching effects on management decisions, Examples of these are 
given in this article, 


Setting up the program, attitudes of employees and top management, overcoming fears 
of the use of test results, reporting results to employees and supervisors, counseling, 
analysis of test results, and maintenance of the program are discussed in this article. 
A sample method of instituting and maintaining such a psychological inventory is out- 
lined by the author, together with many advantages of such a program. It is recognized 
that psychological measurements are far from precise and that considerations of time 
and cost must also weigh heavily in the decisions to embark on a program of this kind. 
It is also recognized that management still needs to be persuaded that the anxieties 

to which it might rise will not cause more trouble than the information is worth. 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


WHAT KIND OF MANAGERS WILL SCIENTISTS MAKE? H. E. KRUGMAN. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 5, May 1958 Pages 22-28, 


The involvement of scientists in industrial enterprise and in reaching into high levels 
of management responsibility is on the rise, observes the author who is associated 
with Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company. Automation and the growing prestige 

of science in our economy are two reasons advanced for believing that the trend toward 
more scientists in top management will be accelerated. Studies of scientists in‘ 
presidencies and vice-presidencies in corporations are cited. 


Scientists place a high value on recognition, being informed, efficiency in getting their 
work done, staff assistance to relieve them of paperwork, definite assignments, and 
professional affiliations. In orienting them to management problems and skills the 

‘technical forum’’ idea used by Esso Research, U.S. Rubber, Union Carbide, duPont, 
and others are cited. 


Highlights: (1) technical managers will continue to think of themselves as scientists 
first and managers second; (2) scientist-managers will endorse and make management 
more scientific than necessary — that is, in operations research and other methods; 
3) ‘‘the calm, crisis-free atmosphere of a science that is used to negative results will 
e both a bane and a boon to management — fact is that there are crises in management 
and managers must face up to them; (4) sound management training should enable 
scientists to develop the communication skills, delegation, and other managerial 
abilities needed for success as managers. 
(91-58) 


MANAGER'S 7 DEADLY SINS. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 4, April 1958. Pages 34-35; 48-65. 


Today’s business executive lives and works in an exasperating environment. He tries 
to operate efficiently in an orderly atmosphere but inevitably becomes — in 
emotional and human problems. This situation is rooted in seven basic weaknesses, 
They are Pride, Envy, Laziness, Anger, Unchastity, Greed, and Gloominess. Each of 
these ‘‘sins” is elaborated upon in terms of personal weaknesses or tendencies of 
some managers. When these are centered in the managers themselves, they have a 
multiplying effect throughout an organization in addition to his own frustrations. 


The first step in combating these weaknesses is to identify them through an honest 
and objective analysis of oneself, But even here we fall short because it is not 
enough to admit our weaknesses in a superficial way. We must see not only the real 
cause but also the damaging effects of a weakness. Before a man can recognize and 
begin to correct his faults, he must first raise them from his subconscious and fix them 
clearly in his conscious mind. Three methods which help to effect this transition are 
role-playing, counseling, and coaching. Since attitudes are a product of experience, 

it is vital that an executive be made to relive his experiences. Only in this way will 
he be able to see where he has failed or has acquired a tendency toward these 
weaknesses. 


(92-58) 


IDENTIFYING FUTURE PROFESSIONAL MANAGERS. H. E. MOORE. 
Canadian Personnel & Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 5, No. 2, April 1958, Pages 31-38. 


The assumption is usually made that the way in which variables behave in the past 
will give some clue as to how they will behave in the future. To this extent are pre- 
dictions often made concerning managerial potential. The author discusses problems 
of distortion due to interpretations of variables. , He suggests some of the following as 
characteristics of the effective manager: (1) he must show a high level of intellectual 
acuity and accomplishment; (2) he should have developed a high degree of competitive 
sense; and, (3) he must have demonstrated a tendency to organize well early in life. 


To locate the potential in college the following questions should be answered: 

(1) Have they excelled in anything while in college? (2) Have they acquired better 
than average student knowledge about any particular field? (3) Are the questions they 
ask the interviewer limited to pay and rate of promotion or do they inquire into the 
training programs and opportunities? and, (4) Have they chosen an industry or are they 
debating various offers? 


In summary the author asks, ‘Do you want to find future professional managers? Look 
for men with a high level of achievement in some one field, with a high degree of in- 
tellectual integrity, with a high level of moral courage and with industriousness that 
sacrifices everything, even home life, to achieve goals.”’ 


(93-58) 
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NOTES PROVIDING EFFECTIVE LEADERS. (ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION.) 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 20, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 118-127, 


This National Industrial Conference Board round-table features presentations by the 
following: Wilber M. McFeely, Director of Industrial Relations, Riegel Paper Corpora= 
tion, as Chairman, provides the springboard by focusing attention on diagnosis of how 
managers function in interpersonal situations; Dr. E. R. Henry, Advisor on Employee 
Relations Research, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, who summarizes general 
observations concerning a manager and offers a preview of dimensions of the manager 
as a leader based on several research studies in progress; Dr. Robert L. Kahn, 
Program Director of the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, presents 
survey findings on the characteristics of a good manager from the employees’ point of 
view; and, Charles L. Foreman, Vice-President, United Parcel Service, who provides 
a ‘‘Broader Look at Management Development.”* 


The contributions offer a valuable perspective in attempting to meet the demand for 
better management. We need to develop a sharper capacity to analyze management 
situations and to distinguish between causes and symptoms. The major problem in 
supervision and foremanship is the inability to understand and assess the needs of 
the workers, and this must be overcome if managers are to grow. The professionaliza- 
tion of management and management development must bring us closer to an under- 
standing of company objectives, responsibilities, and the wise use of our human 
resources. 


(94-58) 


FOR MANAGEMENT GROWTH. (ROUND-TABLE 4 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 20, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 128-137. a 


Organizational structure, company planning, and policy determination exert their in- 
fluence on the development of managers, and in this NICB round-table discussion the 
inter-relationships are well drawn. Louis K. Eilers, Vice-President and Assistant 
General Manager, Eastman Kodak Company, discusses the inflyence of policy on 
management conduct, and maintains that while the individual is responsible for his 
own development there must exist some code of understanding. Eastman Kodak’s 
‘*Code of Industrial Relations” expresses such a code in terms of ethical and demo- 
cratic principles in treating the individual, providing fair rewards for the individual’s 
contributions, and assisting the individual ‘in the best interests of both the individual 
and the company.’’? Lawrence S, Hamaker, General Manager of Sales, Republic Steel 
Corporation, discusses the impact of communication upon supervisory understanding of 
company goals and development of managerial personnel. C. A. Efferson, Manager, 
Organization Planning, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, addresses his ob- 
servations to organization planning for management growth. He cautions that in 
organizational planning ‘tone can organize in a way that greatly stimulates manage- 
ment growth; or, on the other hand, structures and relationships can be set up which, 
perhaps unknowingly, impede it.’’ 


The chairman of the round-table, Thomas G. Spates, Professor Emeritus of Personnel 
Administration, Yale University, notes that in all this it is vital that the boss know and 
understand himself, first, in any effort to encourage the growth of the managers under 

im. 
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THE EXECUTIVE JOB MARKET AND THE RECESSION. €E. T. THOMPSON. 
Fortune. Vol. 57, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 126-127. 


‘*The number of management men actively looking for new jobs has substantially im 
creased as a result Py the recession, and every month more executives are finding 
themselves unemployed. Most of them will find it much tougher to relocate than they 
would have a year ago. At the same time, more top management positions are open 
today than ever before. How come? The rather obvious explanation for the seeming 
paradox is that most of the job seekers do not appear to have the qualifications that 
are in demand. In fact, many jobs are open because the present — or previous — 
incumbents are mediocre executives able to get by only in a soft market. Management 
may have known about their weaknesses before, but it was willing to overlook them. 
Now that business has soured, the need for strong replacements is felt, and many 
firms are pirating them from competitors.’’ 


‘There is no sign that the current shakeout in management is abating. If anything it 
is becoming more intense, Those companies that have improved their profit position 
by eliminating some unproductive jobs and replacing a few marginal executives feel 
encouraged to look around for opportunities to better their position even more. More 
and more, as Robert Martin of Booz, Allen & Hamilton puts it, ‘companies are wonder- 
ing if cm wouldn’t do better with one really good man than two satisfactory men.’ ”’ 
The article draws upon the experiences of major executive recruiting firms such as 
Handy Associates, Buttrick & Megary, Hoff, Canny & Bowen, and others. 
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“SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORS. H. W. 30TRUFF. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 3, No. 2, April 1958 Pages 12-15, 


The Vice-President of Industrial and Public Relations, Sealed Power Corporation 
expresses the need for supervisory selection and development in this way: ‘‘Top 
management is now becoming aware of the need to be as well represented on the floor 
as they are in some of the executive offices . . . The supervisor is the starting point 
of most all situations where trouble could arise . . . As the liaison man between upper 
levels of management and employees, it is imperative that he be qualified to cope 
with many situations.’’ Mr. Botruff spells out in considerable detail the responsibili- 
ties and qualifications needed by supervisors to measure up to the responsibilities. 


Sealed Power Corporation is guided by a policy to promote from within the organization 
to the fullest extent possible. Selection of supervisors has extended to those with 
limited education who have demonstrated their abilities in the ranks and to those with 
high formal educational attainment. Supervisory development involves a sound orienta- 
tion and induction program, exposure to various divisions and departments through 
planned rotation in the orientation phase of the program, and close supervisor-boss 
relationship through continual coaching on the job. Emphasis is placed on the use of 
authority, accountability for discharging the responsibilities in his position, human 
relations skill in working with his people, and motivation through opportunities to 
make decisions and counseling i ge Sg The focus is on internal plant develop- 
ment, for the most part, in training supervisors. 


(97-58) 


SUPERVISING OLDER CLERICAL WORKERS. W. W. SUOJANEN. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 6, May-June, 1958 Pages 16-21. 


As the proportion of older women in the clerical labor force continues to expand, 
better ways of supervising them will have to be found. Most male white-collar em- 
ployees have a career orientation and they are motivated by a system of long-run 
rewards and penalties. On the other hand, most young and unmarried female clerical 
workers have a non-career orientation and respond to short-run penalties and rewards. 
The older female worker has some of both of these orientations. Although she plans 
to work for a long period of time, she does not entertain any firm expectations about 
being promoted beyond the first-line supervisory level. 


The older female worker is oriented toward general rather than detailed supervision. 
Often she has raised a family, making many important decisions along the way, and 
resents being told everything to do when she goes to the office job. Generally, too, 
she has an interest in a broad type of job but is put into a routine, narrow specialized 
job which cannot hold her interest past the learning period. Two methods of attacking 
this problem are job rotation and job enlargement. As she becomes proficient on one 
job, she is assigned to another, then another, until eventually she will be able to 
perform most of the clerical jobs in the office. This retains her interest while at the 
same time making her a more valuable employee to the company. 
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HELPING FOREMEN REGAIN AUTHORITY. JOHN WELLERS. : 
Personnel Mgt. & Methods. Vol. 24, No. 214, April 1958. Pages 20-21, 35. 


The problem of transition and adjustment is often a difficult one, and this is noted 
particularly in the case of the foreman. The question, then, is how to help the foreman 
regain authority in view of the changes and developments of the past decade or more. 
‘The author proposes that retraining of the supervisor must be one of the principal 
means of achieving this — and it must be reinforced by improved standards of manage- 
ment and in improved communication throughout the company. These measures will 
assist in helping the foreman regain authority in the new and changed industrial plant 
setting. 


Correct and effective training of the supervisor is one way in which management can 
demonstrate the importance it attaches to supervision. Within the larger concept of 
supervisory training there are three different meanings associated with the term: re- 
training of the older supervisor; training the newly appointed (or prospective) super- 
visor; and, retraining a the corps of supervisors, in general, in light of the stream of 
changes and developments which have altered or modified their role and responsibili- 
ties. The latter of these is stressed in this article. Good foremanship must be 
adapted to the needs of the organization — and management must do its part in improv- 
ing the standards of supervisory performance, achieving better organization, and com- 
municating better with the foreman. Training alone will not help the foreman regain his 
status. ‘ 
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THE FOREMAN: MANAGEMENT'S PIVOT MAN. JOHN E. BRENNAN. 
Manage. Vol. 10, No. 5, February 1958. Pages 36-43, 


Within the past quarter century much of the foreman’s authority has been chipped 
away. It has been chipped away with the growth of staff specialists in industrial 
engineering, personnel management, production and maintenance specialists, and 
others. However, with these developments the foreman still remains management’s 
pivot man — but in a different role. Now, he, too, must become a kind of specialist — 
a specialist in motivating, coordinating, directing, instructing, and getting coopera- 
tion from workers — maintains the author, Vice-President, Chrysler Corporation. 
Overcoming the traditional role of the past is not easy, but the foreman must measure 
up to the new role. He is no longer an overseer or pusher of workers — he is a front- 
line member of management and an intermediary between the workers and upper 
management. 


To serve effectively as the pivot man the foreman will need to become more skillful 
in consultation with other supervisors and with workers or their representatives, be 
willing to share more with the worker level such responsibilities as safety measures, 
quality improvement, training new men on the job, and other matters, and to develop 
among the workers a sense of belonging to the team. Skillfully motivating the worker 
to top performance is the crucial responsibility of the foreman. It is vital, however, 
that management keep the foreman well informed of policies and practices, supporting 
him at many points, and hold before him opportunities for promotion and advancement 
in the management team. 

(100-58) 


AN EVALUATION OF TWO ATTITUDINAL APPROACHES TO DELEGATION. 
A. R. SOL EM. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 42, No. 1, February 1958. Pages 36-39. 


A group of 456 foremen participated in a study of methods of delegation, through a 
role-playing technique which is described in this article. Two problems, allocation 
of a new truck and changing work procedures, were involved with the foremen acting 
in a number of small six-man groups. In the limited delegation groups the supervisor 
elicited discussion of the group toward a proposed solution, while in the full delega- 
tion groups the entire problem was discussed without any preconceived solution. 


The results indicate that a superior who reserves to himself the authority to make 
final decisions may not always expect as satisfactory results as when full responsi- 
bility for solving problems is delegated to one’s subordinates. Regardless of how 
perceptive and fair-minded the superior may try to be, it appears that he may often 
tend to misjudge the importance of group values. Further, the indications are that 

the limited delegation approach is more likely to generate hostility and dissatisfaction 
among subordinates and result in a less satisfactory problem-solving experience for 
the superior himself. 


In part, the difference seems to arise from the fact that the limited delegation proce- 
dure causes the superior to take an initial position as to what is the proper solution 
so that he is really presenting a solution to the group, not a problem to be solved. 
An actual problem tends better to stimulate ideas and constructive thinking towards 
various alternative solutions. (101-58) 


COACHING IN MIDDLE AND LOWER MANAGEMENT. W. A. VERNON. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 5, May 1958 Pages 
46-50. 


As Training Director of the Mechanical Goods Division (Passaic, N.J.) of the U.S. 
Rubber Company, Mr. Vernon describes the company’s IDC (Individual Development 
and Coaching) program. The program extends to some 350 members of management 
in this organization and it is now approaching its fourth year of operation. It is 
supported by top management, aided by the Factory Training Advisory Committee 
and directed by the Training Director. 


The two-fold objective of the program: (1) the development of the man in management 
through personalized coaching, and (2) the improvement of the managet’s job per-_ 
formance. In order to achieve the goal of having competent supervisory coaching in 
the line, emphasis is placed on improved capacity as a good listener, competency as 
a good teacher, resourcefulness in seeking and getting information on various aspects 
of management in order to carry out better certain supervisory assignments, and im- 
proved understanding and capacity in coach-trainee relationships. The company now 
has, as a result of the program, a nucleus of approximately twenty-five highly-skilled 
coaches. More than one hundred members of management have participated, either as 
coach or as trainee, and some in both capacities. The cycle in supervisory coaching 
lasts about one year . . .‘‘There is an initial coaching meeting and five follow-u 
coaching meetings for each coach-trainee relationship . . . Each coaching period, 
then, lasts 60 calendar days.’’ Results of the value of this program are cited in the 


article. (102-58) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


HOW TO SET UP A MULTIPLANT PROGRAM.  (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 20, No. 6, April 1958, Pages 39, 84-86. 


Rex C. Beckstead, Director, Department of Safety and Technical Employment, 
American Smelting and Refining Company, tells how to organize and keep up a safety 
program in a company whose plants are scattered across the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, From chairman to foreman, Asarco managers look at safety as being 
just as important as production. 


Located in Salt Lake City, Asarco’s central safety department has three travelling 
inspectors who regularly visit each company operation. Each operation has its own 
safety supervisor who administers the safety program along lines prescribed by a 
central committee on safety and technical employment made up of top executives. 
Inspections conducted by the central safety department make it possible to coordinate 
the safety programs of all Asarco plants. The safety director receives all facts ob- 
tained from these inspections and reports them directly to the president. Accidents 
are thoroughly investigated and reported in detail to the central safety department 
which distributes a summary to all operations. The central office maintains a com- 
plete file of all accidents from which it determines the department and job where most 
accidents are occurring and the causes thereof, Asarco’s accident analysis, says 
Mr. Beckstead, has shown that human failure is the largest factor contributing to 
disabling accidents and that there is no easy answer to safety in any company. A 
constant effort is required of all employees. 


(103-58) 


THREE-PRONGED ATTACK ON ACCIDENTS.  B. E. CLARK, JR. 
National Safety News. Vol. 77, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 18-21. 


A safety program system that gets management direction, provides a diversity of 
programs, and continually sce out and corrects accident-producing conditions is 
operating on three dynamic fronts in General Electric’s Chemical Processing Depart- 
ment, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, Richland, Washington. The system is a 
three-pronged attack based on the integrated operations of a three-council organiza- 
tion. These councils are the Department Safety Council, the Program Council, and 
the Accident Prevention Council. 


The Department Safety Council, chaired by the general manager and composed of 

nine top level managers and the Health and Safety Operation Manager, sets policy and 
maintains high standards of performance for all of the department’s employees. The 
Council reviews statistics and trends, approves impending safety programs, and dis- 
cusses reports and recommendations. The Safety Program Council originates and 
develops programs to create and maintain interest in safety. Composed of engineers, 
intermediate Tose managers, foremen, and supervisors, the Council develops programs 
for each quarter of the calendar year. The major programs of 1957 were: ‘‘Signs of 
Life,’’ ‘‘Who’s Who in Safety,’’ ‘‘Safety Meeting Participation,’’ and ‘‘Eliminate Falls? 
Twelve non-supervisory workers make up the Accident Prevention Council whose job 
is to root out accident-producing conditions. The Council functions as four inspec- 
tion teams of three persons each. The success of the Hanford GE Chemical Process- 
ing Department’s three-pronged attack is evidenced by their recent receipt of the top 
industrial safety award, the National Safety Council Award of Honor. (104-58) 


THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH. L. E. NEWMAN. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 6, May-June, 1958. Pages 66-71. 


When a company needs more than simple first-aid facilities but it is not yet lar 
enough to set up a fully staffed plant clinic, what kind of medical service can it or 
pee it provide? To this question the president of the A. L. Smith Iron Company 
provides an answer, based on the experience of his company. The A. L. Smith Iron 
Company, of some 600 employees, ‘‘purchases’’ outside medical services, by a con- 
tract agreement, from Medical Associates in Boston, Mass. to provide the organiza- 
tion with in-plant medical attention. Through the agreement the company receives 
the following services: pre-placement physical examinations, annual physical 
examinations for all clavike. a daily clinic for all industrial health cases and 
some personal health cases, emergency medical services on call at all times, con- 
sultive service on industrial hygiene, health, and sanitation, immunization against 
tetanus for all employees, and Heataid instruction. The company provides its own 
full-time registered nurse and the necessary medical supplies. 


Analysis of costs has shown that it approaches $34 per employee for the year (all 
costs — those obtained from Medical Associates and those borne by the company 
itself), The company feels that it has derived both economic and non-economic values 
from this arrangement-of contracting for the procurement of industrial health services. 
Many other advantages which accrue from this arrangement. are discussed and point 
up how a small company can effectively meet this problem of providing nedical care 
for its employees. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


WHAT MAKES PEOPLE COOPERATIVE. W.C. SCHWARZBEK. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 5, May 1958. Pages 20-24, 


The significance of the survey technique to determine employee needs and coopera- 
tiveness, particularly the standard employee attitude survey, is the main theme of this 
article by the Consultant on Public and Employee Relations, General Electric Com- 
pany (New York), The diagnostic value of the survey, especially in indicating ‘‘the 
extent of basic cooperative spirit and (employee) willingness to put forth good effort 
rather than merely a complacency among the people’’ is stressed by Dr. Scharzbek. 


Some of the findings in the General Electric Company through the surveys: (1) average 
favorableness of salaried employees is greater than that of hourly employees; (2) there 
is relatively little difference in attitudes among salaried employees in engineering, 
marketing, manufacturing, and finance; (3) the larger differences are those between 
groups rather than between kinds of employees; (4) the more By sercagion engineers show 
a more favorable attitude toward the prevailing pay scale and future opportunities; 

(5) attitudes are generally better in those groups where the employees report that the 
supervisor is the one who takes the initiative to get communications going. The 
results reveal that the leadership role of the supervisor is more important than is the 
sheer volume of communication. It is not enough to wait until employees ask; (the) 
results —— that communication, to be effective, must be given direction and 
carried to the employees. Finally, the manager who continually attempts to clarify 
issues, problems, and practices creates better group attitudes. 


(106-58) 


EVALUATION OF A HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING PROGRAM, NILE SOIK. 


Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 3, March 1958. Pages 
34-39, 


This article discusses a human relations training program which the author conducted 
and which considered: (1) the relationship of indiebina! characteristics to human 
relations knowledge, (2) the contribution of the program to increased knowledge of the 
trainee, (3) the relationship of class participation to increased knowledge, and (4) the 
need for additional training. Three instruments were used to measure knowledge and 
attitudes in the pre- and post-course situation, and six months after in a follow-up. 
The ‘Supervisory Inventory on Human Relations’? (S.I.H.R.) was the principal instru- 
ment used. The results from this were then correlated with the results of other 
standard personality and interests tests. The author found, for example, that individ- 
uals who tend to score higher on the S.I.H.R. tend to be more intelligent and tend to 
indicate more interest in work of a higher level of skill and ability. 


The relationship of participation, in the form of answering questions, volunteering 
information, role-playing, etc., was explored. It was found that the group which par- 
ticipated least, and which had the lowest initial test scores, was the group showing 
the most improvement. The other effects of participation were not measured, The 
evaluation studies were also used in pinpointing future needs for follow-up session 
using role-playing and other practice techniques. A number of charts showing 
samples from the evaluation instruments and the evaluation scores are included. 


(107-58) 


UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL LEARNER. L. E. CASTLE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 8-15. 


Understanding people is not a simple process. The supervisor who feels that he can 
size up a new cuateies when he first sees him is usually deceiving himself. Among 
the habits of self-deception that hinder supervisors in understanding employees are: 
(1) the ‘‘die casting’’ habit, sorting of people into preconceived types or shapes; 

(2) the ‘‘replica’’ habit, type-casting a person on the basis of some resemblance to 
someone else; (3) the ‘‘go, no-go’’ habit, classifying people on the basis of their 
carrying out directions to the letter; (4) the ‘‘formula’’ habit, dealing with each "“type”’ 
of person in a set manner; and (5) the ‘‘standardization’”’ habit, looking only for com- 
mon responses, abilities, and peculiarities of individual employees. 


The supervisor must first rid himself of such stereotyped habits and come to know 
each employee as a person. More positively, the supervisor should ask himself certain 
key questions about each learner: (1) Does the learner overlook parts of the job at 
first? (2) Does the learner fail to understand instructions? (3) Does the learner’s 
attention wander from the job? (4) Does he learn from his mistakes? (5) Does he try 

to devise new ways to do the job instead of following directions? (6) Does the learner 
lack interest in the job? (7) Does the learner stand on his own feet? (8) Does the 
leamer respond to recognition? and (9) Does the learner seem ill-adapted to the job? 
Each of these requires observation and study on the supervisor’s part. He cannot 

act on assumptions. 
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THE FIRST JOB. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.). Vol. 20, No. 4, April 1958. 
Pages 138-140. 


The combined efforts of the supervisor and the Personne! Department to achieve sound 
induction of new workers is not enough. The employee reporting to the first job has a 
role, too, and Mr. Habbe offers him good counsel. 


Among the ‘‘General Tips’? — (1) keep close to your supervisor — check with him for 
instructions, clarification, and ask questions; (2) put in a fair day’s work; (3) the 
first few days on the new job are bound to be rough and leave you slightly confused — 
stick with it, and in time you'll know better the people and the surroundings; (4) admit 
a mistake if you make one; (5) while being able to perform the job after training is 
necessary, equally or more important is your ability to adjust satisfactorily to the new 
job. 


Among the ‘‘Personal Tips’’ — (1) don’t preoccupy yourself comparing your earnings 
with those of others around you; (2) avoid discussing religion and eclitics while in 
the work situation; (3) avoid talking too much, don’t brag, and don’t carry gossip; 

(4) be friendly and you’ll make friends in the work situation; (5) avoid borrowing or 
loaning money; (G6) participate in contributing your fair share to office parties, going- 
away gifts, or similar occasions; (7) don’t complain to others about how difficult or 
how routine your job is; (8) ‘‘steer a reasonable course between being ... an eager 
beaver and a loafer — hold up your end of the job and don’t object to doing a little 
extra when asked to...’’ (109-58) 


MAN AGEMENT IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH. 
(SY MPOSIUM.) 


Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 3, May-June 1958, Pages 5-14. 


The symposium (presented before an audience of social scientists and administrators, 
January 11, 1958) is well summarized in this account, and it is clear that the con- 
tributions carry important implications for many aspects of personnel management. 
Rensis Likert (Univ. of Michigan Institute of Social Research) asserts that important 
personnel problems cannot usefully be separated from the general problem of organiza- 
tional structure and management, and merely adding a ‘thuman relations’’ program 
treats only the symptoms and not the basic causes of organizational stress and in- 
efficiency. Herbert Shepard (Esso Standard Oil Company) draws profiles of the 
authority system and the participative system in management — and he shows the 
effects of each in decision-making, resolving differences, supervision, status- 
orientation, and impact upon personnel. 


James March (Carnegie Institute of Technology) focuses attention on a behavioral 
theory of choice in decision-making, and the research under the direction of Herbert 
Simon. Chris Argyris (Yale University) presents some of the central points of his 
recent book, ‘tPersonality and Organization’? — particularly ‘‘the joining of personali- 
ties and formal organizations’’ and with emphasis on motivation to achieve this to the 
extent possible. He sets forth the incongruency, the basic clashes, between classical 
or ganization (with its task specialization, chain of command, unity of direction, and 
limited span of control for each supervisor) and human personality of the worker (with 
——— for self-expression, actuation, fulfillment of abilities, and aspirations to do 
and grow). 


(110-58) 


DIFFERENTIAL SELF-PERCEPTIONS OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL AND LINE 
WORKERS. L.W. PORTER. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 42, No. 2, April 1958. Pages 105-108. 


A 65 pair forced-choice adjective checklist was filled out by 463 management person- 
nel and 320 line workers. The responses of the individuals in the two groups were 
analyzed for each of the pairs of adjectives, and it was found that the two groups 
answered significantly differently on 25 of the pairs. From these differentiating 


adjectives integrated pictures of the self-perce ptions of the two groups were developed. 


Manageme nt personnel tended more often to describe themselves in terms of leadership 
type traits, whereas line workers relatively more often pictured themselves in coopera- 
tive follower terms. The self-perception description of management people is one that 
might be expected if management’s role is conceived as primarily a role of leadership 

and direction. There is little if anything in the self-description pattern of line 


personnel that shows these workers viewing themselves in any way except as relatively 


passive, cooperative and nonaggressive persons. 


An implication of this is that line workers may be perceiving themselves more in terms 
of their position in the organization than in terms of belonging to a labor group that is 
out to oppose management at every point. Again, if management recruits management 
personnel from line workers of long tenure who have come to view themselves as 
followers, would they then function effectively if promoted to supervisory jobs? Would 
they be satisfied in those jobs? 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


oe JOB REQUIREMENTS AND WORKER QUALIFICATIONS. SIDNEY A. 
F 


Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 6, May-June 1958, Pages 52-58. 


A vast amount of know-how goes into the analysis of job requirements and the testing 
and evaluation of worker qualifications. But when it comes to matching one against 
the other, most employers are compelled to rely on their intuition rather than on any 


systematic means of bridging the gap. A recent publication of USES is a step in the 
right direction. 


Components covered by this publication (ESTIMATES) are: (1) Training time, includ- 
ing general educational development and specific vocational preparation; (2) Specific 
aptitudes or abilities required for average successful performance jobs; (3) Tempera- 
ment — those personality qualities which remain fairly constant and reveal a person’s 
intrinsic nature; (4) Interests — preference or dislikes for certain types of work; 

(5) Physical capacities; (6) Working conditions of the job, The ESTIMATES give the 
requirements for 4,000 jobs, as defined in the Directory of Occupational Titles, in 
terms of these six components. The process involved is relatively simple. When a 
position is to be filled, the employment office refers to the job definition in the DOT, 
looks up the evaluation of this information in the ESTIMATES, determines to what 
extent the job differs from the DOT definition, and the result is information as to what 
tests to give and what to consider in the interview of the applicants for the position. 
This is also an aid in determining recruitment policy and a contribution to morale. 


(112-58) 


WHY WORKERS QUIT. WILLIAM RUCHTI. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 13, December 1957. Pages 22-29, 


Using a conservative cost estimate of two hundred dollars per worker, turnover today 
costs industry more than one and a quarter billion dollars each year. Personnel experts 
estimate that six out of seven job changes represent quits rather than dismissals. 
Identifying the causes underlying quits is a major management dilemma which is made 
more difficult because often there generally is no one reason. Workers grow dis- 
gruntled and start to build a case against the job, but will often wait for a ‘‘trigger’’ 
cause. By the time he quits the worker hinnedd may be honestly confused about the 
reasons; furthermore, he may be unwilling to give management his true reasons. 


The many surveys of the problem indicate quite clearly that supervision is a key factor. 
Good supervision is a brake upon turnover and poor supervision is a spur. People con- 
ducting exit interviews in forty-eight companies throughout the country have reported 
‘‘lack of the ability of the supervisor’’ to be evident in four out of five quit patterns, © 
regardless of the specific causes cited. Poor supervision, if not a direct reason, was 
at least involved in 80% of the turnover at these companies. In many instances 
workers’ problems began during the first days and first weeks on the job. The manner 
in which the supervisor interviews and hires the new employee and inducts him on the 
job is, therefore, of major importance. 


(112-58) 


LIBERAL EDUCATION — A CAREER ASSET? R.N. ROSE. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 18, No. 3, March 1958. Pages 65-67, 104-108. 


The author made a survey of the actual offerings being made to male liberal arts 
graduates by business and industry at a time of strong national demand. Despite the 
prevalence of written material indicating the value of liberal education and the danger 
of over-emphasizing the scientific and technical aspects of education, Mr. Rose finds 
that recruiters still tend to seek specialists for specific jobs while considering the 
Arts graduate largely for work in certain departments, more or less as raw material for 


—_ on-the-job training program designed to shape the individual to the companies’ 
needs. 


The search for the ‘twell-rounded’’ graduate would appear to center on the type who 
combined to a reasonable degree scholarship and sociability. In most of the fields 
open to liberal arts graduates, personality traits are of primary importance and are 
closely scrutinized by almost all recruiters. These include particularly the ability to 
get along with and cooperate with people, self confidence, poise, judgment, conscien- 
tiousness, maturity, resourcefulness, and other traits. For graduates in Arts possess- 
ing these, and some clear vocational aim, there are many opportunities in sales, 
management, banking and finance at present, and there are indications of growth of 
opportunity in other fields by redefinition of positions to separate the technical 
requirements from the administrative and managerial. 
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ee A eae SCIENTISTS: WE FOUND HOW TO USE THEM BETTER. 
ME 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 11, April 1958, Pages 407-411. 


The Army Ballistic Missile Agency (Huntsville, Alabama) looked for new ways to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the engineer and scientist talent within the organization, 
After a study of the problem it was discovered that engineers and scientists were 
spencing close to 50% of their time in administrative detail. Part of this time was in 
pure administration; and the other, in work that took the engineer away from his 
research but nevertheless required a professional man. From the information gathered 
in the study, two position descriptions were prepared. One position required an 
individual with a technical or engineering background (Technical Program Coordinator) 
and the other, administrative and industrial management training (Administrative 
Officer), One of each was assigned to each major segment within the Research and 
Development organization of the Agency. Their primary responsibility is to work with 
all levels of engineering and to absorb the technical and administrative responsibili- 
ct he formerly consumed a considerable portion of the engineer’s and scientist’s 
work day. 


Although the new system was accepted as first with some suspicion and doubt, it now 
has the enthusiastic approval of the engineer, scientist, and of operating management. 
The engineer is able to spend more time on the research and development phase of his 
work and continuity is maintained to a greater degree under this system. The Tech- 
nical Program Coordinator and the Administrative Officer are more interested in getting 
the support phases accomplished in proper relationship to the research work being done. 


(115-58) 


RECRUITMENT, DEPENDENCY, AND MORALE IN THE BANKING INDUSTRY. 
R.N. McMURRY. 
Adm. Science Quarterly. Vol. 3, No. 1, June 1958. Pages 88-117. 


Over the years there has grown in the banking field a stereotype in hiring the ‘‘right 
type of personality.’’ Characteristic of this ‘‘personality” type are: desire for a high 
social status in the community in being associated with the bank; regularity of employ- 
ment and opportunity for advancement; pleasant working conditions; and, a high degree 
of job structuring so routinized that there is seldom any need to make decisions, 
exercise judgment, or take risks. The routinized system under which they work, over 
a period of years “discourages initiative, imagination, and creativeness.’’ There 
develops, then, this association between security, structuring, and regimentation with 
(persons) passive, dependent, and submissive personality structures.’’ Autocratic 
supervision and docile employees become the pattern. 


Such personnel do not develop the characteristics to move into the higher managerial 
positions in the bank, and the net result is that banks find it necessary to seek from 
the outside individuals to fill the key management vacancies when they occur. 
Executive officers, who are resourceful, aggressive, and dynamic to help banks to 
meet the competition, will not emerge unless there is a change in the recruiting pat- 
tern, freedom from drudgery and close supervision, and an opportunity to take on 
responsible assignments through the years rather than be content with security and 
status. There will have to be a radical change in the personnel policies of banking 
institutions to make this possible. 

(116-58) 


WHAT TOP MANAGEMENT DOESN'T KNOW ABOUT TURNOVER. F. J. GAUDET. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 5, March-April 1958, Pages 54-59, 


Top management rarely understands labor turnover, how it is measured, its cost, or 
what to do about it, states the author. An unduly high rate of turnover in a company 
merely is a warning that something is wrong, it does not tell what the trouble is or 
what to do about it. There are various ways to measure turnover, and the result will 
vary with the formula used. One group of formulae deal only in turnover rate, another 
modifies this to show diagnostic implications of the rate, while still another takes 
into consideration the unavoidable separations (such as employees drafted into the 
armed forces) and might be called the correctible amount of labor turnover. 


The magnitude of the problem is discussed and some turnover rates for industries and 
companies are given. A number of things which reduced turnover are mentioned, such 
as new building, better facilities for workers, morale surveys, better recruiting and 
selection methods, and training programs. When the total cost of labor turnover within 
a plant or a company is calculated, top management is invariably shocked at the high 
figure and often will refuse to accept the validity of the figures. Replacement costs 
for various types of employees vary; some examples are given by the author, ranging 
from an estimated $700 for a dictating machine operator to as high as $16,000 for 
certain specialized engineers. 
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NOTES ANALYSIS OF WORKER TURNOVER PAYS OFF. L. CASSELS AND R. RANDALL. 


Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 1, January 1958. Pages 34-35, 70-72. 


Management is developing a fresh viewpoint on the old problem of employee turnover. 
Three ideas keynote this new approach: (1) Measuring a company’s turnover in terms 
of gross statistical rate is meaningless and misleading; (2) Reducing the turnover 
rate to zero is as undesirable as it is unattainable; (3) You can’t eliminate harmful 
turnover by simply raising wages and piling on fringe benefits. Basic to these ideas 
is the conviction that in order to successfully combat detrimental turnover, manage- 
ment must know not only how many are leaving but who is leaving and why. A turnover 
analysis should cover the following points: (1) a breakdown of total turnover into 
precise job categories; (2) the quality of the employees who are leaving the company; 
(3) the age and experience level of the employees who quit; (4) turnover breakdown by 
company organization. 


The ultimate goal of turnover analysis is to break down the overall problem into com- 
ponent sub-problems which management can attack with appropriate weapons, Such a 
study may show that in certain areas turnover is not too high but too low. Or there 
may be turnover about which a company does not wish to do any thing. And what is 
perhaps more important, different workers quit for different reasons. This article 
emphasizes the fact that a company looks elsewhere for turnover causes only when it 
knows that wage rates and employee benefits are competitive with other firms in its 
area. 
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ATTRACTING TOPFLIGHT SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS. DOUGLAS WILLIAMS. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 6, May-June 1958. Pages 79-81. 


What makes a company or research institution the kind of organization for which good 
men want to work? As a result of a survey in 1956, and subsequent attitude surveys 
involving lengthy interviews with industry, universities and government, the author 
has developed 13 criteria which the top flight scientists and engineers evaluate in 
selecting the organization for which they desire to work. It is not possible to rank 
them in order of importance since this will vary from person to person. The criteria 
are: 


(1) Freedom to publish and to discuss work with other members of the scientific com 
munity; (2) Association with and stimulation from high-caliber colleagues; (3) A 
technically trained management, rather than a lab run by a businessman or adminis- 
trator who is not technically competent; (4) Freedom to choose the problem; freedom 
for basic research; (5) Reputation for scientific advancement; (6) Reputation of the 
director and the people around him as scientists; (7) Adequate facilities, resources, 
and lower-level technical assistance; (8) Opportunities for advancement coupled with 
flexibility in advancement policies; advancement through strictly research endeavors 
should be possible; (9) Salary — competitive rather than unnecessarily high; (10) 
Security; (11) Suitable living conditions; (12) Individual treatment, not consideration 
as just another cog in a big machine; and, (13) Opportunity to continue formal educa- 
tion while working. 
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TO FIRE OR NOT TOFIRE. G.W. WHEELING. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1958, Pages 22-25. 


What should be done about the worker who just isn’t making the grade? A number of 
arguments are usually given for keeping the employee, among them: (1) ‘‘We might do 
worse,’’ (2) ‘Has the employee had sufficient chance to adjust?’’ (3) ‘‘Where else 
could we move him?’’ (4) ‘It costs money to hire and train people,’’ (5) ‘‘Firing is bad 
for morale,’ and (6) ‘‘Firing is a reflection on management.”’ 


In most cases none of these arguments fully measure up to reality. For example, 
although a company ‘‘might do worse”’ in hiring another employee, the chances are 
much greater that it will do better. If the company has any systematic employment 
program at all, the chances are that the next person hired will prove satisfactory. 
Similarly, it’s a safe bet that the person who is slow to adjust on one job will be slow 
to adjust to most situations. Though eventually the sub-standard employee may fit 
into the organization, he may never carry his share of the load. Although it may be 
possible to transfer a marginal employee in a large company to a position more in line 
with his abilities, the amount of such flexibility is still limited. Hiring and training 
is less costly than carrying a marginal employee on the payroll for many years. Firing 
a marginal employee is less harmful to morale than having inefficient employees hold- 
ing back the group. Admitting a mistake in hiring is more acceptable than pretending 
to have an idfallible selection procedure. 


(120-58) 


SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


WATCH OUT FOR WAGE INCENTIVES. T.H. MARTZLOFF. 
Management Methods. Vol. 14, No. 2, May 1958. Pages 37-39, 72-75. 


Just as advantages can be claimed for wage incentive programs so such programs can 
often backfire and be far more costly than is realized. Four representative cases of 
how incentive plans backfired as cited in this article. The two major causes for 
failure of a wage incentive system — (1) the wage incentive theory may be unsound in 
theparticularcase — that is, it may not take into account the importance of psychologi- 
cal motivation of workers and productivity; and, (2) companies fall short in day-to-day 
administration of the program. On the other hand, prospects for a successful program 
are made possible by more than average management competence, management’s 
support and effort in the program, and a favorable economic climate. 


‘*Experience shows that the decision to go ahead with wage incentives should be 
based on affirmative answers to two fundamental questions: Are the technical and 
mechanical aspects favorable? Is the management climate favorable?’’ The technical 
or mechanical feasibility can be determined through industrial engineering studies, 
standards, measures, higher machine utilization, and related considerations. More 
difficult, however, is the matter of a tough-minded examination of whether the climate 
is favorable. The author advises, here, a realistic evaluation by top management, 
skillful supervision, a mature labor relations picture, recognition of the hidden as well 
as a dollar costs in the wage incentive system, and effective management 
controls. 
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ANY JOB CAN BE MEASURED BY ITS ‘‘KNOW, THINK, DO’’ ELEMENTS. 
EDWARD N. HAY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 11, April 1958. Pages 403-406. 


The Guide Chart-Profile Method, developed by the author, begins with the basic 
premise that every job makes some difference in the affairs of the company; otherwise, 
it would not exist. The difference a job makes is recognized-.as its Accountability. 

In every job it is necessary to KNOW — to THINK — and to DO. A job should be 
analyzed so that the ‘tmake-or-breaks’”’ of the job are extracted — the really critical 
things that the job holder has to Know, Think, and Do. 


The importance of the Do aspect of the job can be measured by three things: (1) the 
freedom to take independent action; (2) the impact of those actions; (3) on an area of 
definite magnitude. Comparison of the Know-How requirement in all types of jobs can 
be made by ascertaining the relative importance of the following eleménts: (1) experi- 
ence gained on the job, (2) specific knowledge required, (3) human relations skill, and 
(4) managerial, administrative, or consultative requirements. The Think requirement 
may be analyzed from the viewpoint of: (1) Environment; which indicates the restric- 
tions placed on freedom to reach decisions; and (2) the kind of thinking necessary, 
from rote memory, through adaptive and analytical thinking, to a high level of creative 
thought. These three aspects of the job make possible the comparison of any job with 
any other job, and thus permits the establishment of equitable salary standards and 
also gives information necessary for a thorough review of the organization structure. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AS A WAGE DETERMINANT. (STAFF.) ‘ 
Canadian Personnel & Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 5, No. 2, April 1958. Pages 44-47. 


This article appeared in the February 1958 issue of the Guarantee Survey, published 
by the Guarantee Trust Company of New York. The editors regarded it as one of the 
most logical discussions of wages and productivity. 


Both labor and management have generally accepted the principle that wages must not 
exceed gains in productivity. There is, however, some misunderstanding of this con- 
cept. One common error is the practice of expressing productivity in terms of output 
per man-hour of labor. Ideally it should include input of labor time, capital equip- 
ment, managerial effort and other factors which represent cost to the business. It is a 
fundamental error to regard the rates of physical units of output and man-hours of labor 
as a measure of productivity. This error leads to another error — that productivity is 
a measurable ethical standard for wages. 


The article discusses factors governing wage rates and specific vs. general wage 
adjustments, and concludes with the following: ‘‘The essential point is that an 
attempt to match gains in productivity in specific industries or plants with wage in- 
creases in these industries or plants is both futile and inflationary ... The now 
familiar dictum that increases in money wages can equal gains in productivity without 
causing a wage-price spiral applies only to the economy as a whole, not to specific 
industries or plants. Unless this principle is understood and observed, attempts to 
apply it in actual wage negotiations will have effects contrary to those intended.” 
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NOTES 


TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


VALIDATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN INDUSTRY. .M. E. DUNNETTE AND 
W. K. KIRCHNER. 


Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 3, May-June 1958, Pages 20-27. 


The pros and cons of test validation are well presented by the authors, who are 
associated with the employee relations research area at Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company. Examples of validation are cited in three cases involving 
secretarial-clerical personnel, shop employees competing for supervisory positions, 
and sales managers associated with a branch office. The statistical results are cited 
in each instance. 


There is either too much undereacceptance or over-acceptance of tests in many com- 
panies, and systematic effort at test validation will offer the needed testimony. The 
authors conclude with the observation: ‘We believe that these three short validation 
‘case studies’ demonstrate (1) that systematic test validation procedures pay off 
regardless of the level of job being studied, @) that such studies are, indeed, nec- 
essary if one wishes to gain a thorough knowledge of how to use his test information 
most efficiently for selection, placement, and promotion, and (3) intellectual factors 
appear still to be important aspects of success in jobs demanding any degree of 
individual initiative or high-level responsibility. It is hoped that industrial psycholo- 
gists may continue to make the effort to validate their wares and that they will, there- 
fore, avoid successfully the obvious dangers stemming from ‘overacceptance’ on the 
part of their various managements. Careful test research . . . should render unprofit- 
able the widespread current use of questionable and often misguided psychological 
test appraisals.”’ (124-58) 


PITFALLS IN THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. D.M. GOODACRE Ill 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 5, March-April, 1958. Pages 41-45. 


The author points out that psychological tests are not necessarily ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘bad,”’ 
but rather are effective or ineffective depending on the circumstances under which 
they are used. Tests which are effective in one company are not necessarily effec- 
tive in another; similarly, tests which select one type of worker well will not 
necessarily select another type of worker successfully. In short, tests must be 
validated in a particular situation. 


The first step in evaluating a test for possible use in a given situation is a study of 
the manual developed by the test publisher — guides are given for this purpose in the 
article. Next, pertinent data must be separated from pseudo-data and must be applied 
to the situation. It is pointed out that the only acceptable criterion is the correlation 
between test scores and measures of job performance. If this type of information is 


not available it does not mean that the test is worthless, however. The next step is to’ 


make a validation study on the actual group which the test is intended to select. This 
may be done by the company if it has trained personnel, at moderate cost by outside 
consultants, sometimes free by state employment services, and sometimes by a 
university liaison. The use of situational tests is discussed by the author. While 
these are only in an experimental stage, they may offer promise in the future in some 
situations. 


(125-58) 


THE FEDERAL SERVICE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION: CAMPUS CRITIQUE. 
H. E. KELSO AND R. M. ROSS. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 2, April 1958. Pages 109-115. 


The Federal Service Entrance Examination (FSEE) program was designed to meet the 
objectives cf increased use by the federal service of college caliber personnel and 
the development of a simpler and more unified approach to college recruiting. The 
new program provided for a single college-level examination coalaniie nearly one 
hundred previous tests. 


The authors undertook this study to determine how widely and deeply the FSEE has 
interested liberal arts and graduate majors in the social sciences in civil service 
careers. 537 students (seniors and graduate students) from 17 educational institu- 
tions across the country participated in the study, as did political science faculty 
members at the same 17 schools, The survey examined general knowledge of the 
FSEE program, sources of program information, specific knowledge about the FSEE 
program, student attitudes toward civil service employment, federal jobs versus 
private industry, employment, and critical comments. 


The study revealed certain major accomplishments of the FSEE program: (1) efforts 
in making students aware of the program have been very successful; (2) almost 50) per- 
cent of the students who have heard of the FSEE were motivated to seek additional 
information; (3) colleges and universities appear to be involved more than ever in in- 
fluencing their students at least to consider government employment; and (4) the 
program is appealing to students who rank in the upper 50 percent academically. 


(126-58) 
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COMMUNICATION 


GETTING THE WORD DOWN. R.N. McMURRY AND RUTH G. SHAEFFER. 
American Business. Vol. 28, No. 5, May 1958 Pages 20-23, 30. 


Too frequently there is only the limited concept of downward communication in terms 
of getting orders and instructions to those in the ranks. Of greater long-range import- 
ance is the matter of conveying (downward) management's goals, interests, and atti- 
tudes. Failure to transmit them effectively results in unacceptability, resistance, and 
lack of cooperation among those downward in the company’s organization. It is im- 
portant, then, that management provide a better climate for downward communication, 
eliminate barriers, find better routes to reaching employees, and at times force line 
supervisors to communicate down the goals and attitudes of management. 


Among the pointers offered by the authors to top management are these, in regard to 
downward communication: (1) express ideas from the employee’s viewpoint; (2) use 
language that employees can understand; (3) use the most appropriate media of com- 
munication; and (4) make the presentation as interesting as possible. Improvement 

of communication alone will not get the word down effectively. Sincerity of manage- 
ment’s views must be conveyed — and believed. ‘‘Management action to convince 
each employee of management’s sincere interest in him is needed ... This action can 
be effectively supplemented by words ... But the words by themselves are empty, 
indeed (if there is no sincerity behind them) . . . No matter how smoothly they are 
presented, the employees will not be taken in by them.”’ 


(127-58) 


MAKE YOUR WORDS WORK. MONA SHEPPARD. 
Office Executive. Vol. 33, No. 4, April 1958. Pages 12-14, 


The author, currently vice president of the management consultant firm of Leahy and 
Co., offers a method for reducing the high cost of wasted written words. Believing 
that much business writing, like that in government, has the common ailment of being 
far too wordy and painfully dull, she cites a number of examples of what companies 
have found when they have examined their correspondence situations. 


In the author’s opinion, the golden rule for business writing should be, ‘‘Say only 
what is worth saying and avoid needless words in what must be said.’’ She follows 
this with seven correspondence commandments: (1) use talky words; (2) replace 
frazzled phrases with fresh ones; (3) use personal words; (4) use more verbs and 
more of them in the active voice; (5) use specific, concrete words; (6) don’t hedge; 
and (7) get some rhythm in your writing. The commandments are not the sum total of 
the techniques for practical writing. They are the basics which most office workers 
have learned in school but fail to practice. The company wanting to reform its 
correspondence practices must start at the top of the organization. It must also 
organize and maintain a correspondence drive, appoint a capable person to direct the 
drive, study its day-to-day correspondence, substitute form or guide letters where 
appropriate, provide training programs for those who need them, and, very importantly, 


establish safeguards or controls to conserve the correspondence gains which it 
achieves. 


(128-58) 


CONFORMITY CAN STIMULATE IDEAS. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 66-71. 


A strong trend toward conformity appears to have replaced the independence of thought 
and action which has been a prime characteristic of our American economy. There is 
fear that the ‘‘organization man’’ has replaced the free thinker and the bold and 

ima ginative innovator. 


Certainly more conformity in thought and action exists in business today than before 
World War II. But much of this is natural and to be expected in a maturing economy. 
As a company grows and becomes more complex it develops standardized methods 
and strong individuals can become liabilities unless they can also become team 
workers. Conformity, however, can stifle initiative and free thinking. A balance can 
be attained by consideration of five key principles: (1) The company or organization 
should provide the framework of conformity yet encourage independent thinking; 

(2) Management should stimulate innovation at all levels; (3) Individual managers 
should delegate in terms of completed work to release the creative energies of their 
subordinates; (4) Management should encourage and reward nonconformity within the 
framework of the team; (5) People should be trained in creative thinking to offset the 
inertia that tends to develop with conformity. 
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CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE SUGGESTIONPLAN. JACK CRAIG. 
Canadian Personnel & Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 5, No. 2, April 1958, Pages 50-51. 


Since its inception in 1942 suggestion program at Canadian Westinghouse has been 
fruitful. The volume of suggestions has grown from 900 submittals a year in the 
early period to more than 3,000 currently from the employees. While only 10% result 
in tangible reductions in cost, the records indicate that 43% of the suggestions sub- 


mitted are accepted. Awards are made on the basis of 20% of savings achieved for 
the first year. 


Based on a comparison of the company’s record with the North American average 
reported by the National Association of Suggestion Systems, the following results 
are shown: (1) suggestions received per 100 employees by the company 455, as 
against 275 average; (2) suggestions accepted, 43% as against the 26% average; and, 


(3) average award granted by the company $41.25 as against the $30.74 average in 
other companies. 


In addition to the financial reward there has been a definite gain in communication 

and relationships between management and employees. Morale in the program has been 
good — the employee is assured of full, unbiased consideration in having his sugges- 
tion reviewed and judged, and if his suggestion is not accepted he is encouraged to 
submit others in the future. The work of the evaluators or investigators and the 


Suggestion Program Committee has done much to assure the success of the program 
over the years. 
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THE QUANTIFICATION OF THE FRAME OF REFERENCE IN LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION. CARL H. WEAVER. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 42, No. 1, February 1958. Pages 1-9. 


One of the barriers to certain kinds of communication between management and labor 
is the effect which the frame of reference has upon the concept evoked in members of 
one of these groups by a symbol used by a member of the other group. The author has 
attempted to quantify this barrier using concepts selected from the area of labor- 
management relations, with certain tentative conclusions. 


Management’s frame of reference was significantly different from labor’s. Apparently, 
management has a story to tell which is significantly different from labor’s story. 
There were semantic barriers between the labor and management groups used in this 
study. The concepts evoked by these symbols in the labor listener are apparently 
not always the ones intended by the management communicator. The labor group 
stereotyped more than the management group and these stereotypes were more ex- 
treme. Members of the management group agreed with each other less well and held 
less extreme frames of reference than members of the labor group. Management thus 
seemed to be leaving its traditional position on some of these concepts and moving 
in the direction of labor’s position. Management's frame of reference was not well 
understood by writers on the subject nor by management officials used in this study. 
The author concludes that the frames of reference of these two labor-management 
groups can be measured by the techniques used in this study. 
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WRITING SKILLS CUT MANAGEMENT WASTE. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 38-39, 72-73, 


It is contended that the necessity for written communications as a modern day 
management tool should be reevaluated in the light of today’s requirements. To put 
written communication in proper perspective, management needs to find some new 
ideas to take the place of three old myths — it’s best to put it in writing; nothing 
beats the personal touch; and, anybody can write. 


To consider the first of these, writing is a means of communication and a means of 
establishing a record. Both are necessary in modern day business, but in an age 
characterized by a wide variety of communicating systems writing is often unnecessary 
and inefficient. Whether or not ‘‘nothing beats the personal touch’’ depends upon the 
kind of writing that is being done. Original or creative writing does require a con- 
siderable amount of personal attention. But if it is repetitive and routine, then the 
personal touch is not necessary. It is fallacious to believe that anybody can write. 
Writing is a complex mental and physical activity that requires a great deal of training 
and experience, and most managers are not properly trained nor do they have the right 
kind of experience to write effectively. The article is particularly of value for it 


specified some of the prevailing faults in writing and indicates ways of overcoming 
these faults, 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


REAPPRAISAL OF APPRAISALS. PHILIP R. KELLY. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1958, Pages 59-68. 


In a very comprehensive and pointed account Mr. Kelly provides the sweep of the 
appraisal movement and its concepts, the conventional approach which practitioners 
in Lee have followed, an evaluation of the goals and our effort to attain them, 
and, finally, offers a realistic approach to appraisal. There is increasing evidence 
and opinion that performance appraisal is a very limited tool, at best, in measuring 
and changing employee behavior and personality. The validity of the instrument has 
been questioned, there are communication blocks, appraisal of managerial performance 
is complex and difficult, and it cannot be used soundly in a salary administration 
program. 


The author presents as a more realistic approach a two-way participative appraisal of 
all the factors affecting performance — the triad of ‘‘individual ability, job structure, 
and organizational climate and relationships. This is a reinforcement of the earlier 
views of Chester Barnard concerning the interdependence of the three. We appraise, 
then, factors within the individual’s control and factors outside his control but which 
have impact upon his performance as a manager. Mr. Kelly offers as the main in- 
gredients (1) a broad-lens view of the organization — an organization review of the 
total situation in which the individual is operating or performing; (2) coaching — 
particularly the relationships concept of coaching rather than the mechanics or tech- 
niques; (3) job clarification and job reclassification; and (4) continuing re-examination 
of the ‘‘organization review.’’ 
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THE MECHANICS OF GROUP APPRAISAL. V.K. ROWLAND. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 6, May-June, 1958. Pages 36-43. 


The group summary appraisal is the simplest of the many types of appraisal in use 
today. Under this plan the manager who wants to determine how well one of his 
subordinate managers is doing, invites a group of people to discuss the matter in- 
formally. The points on which all agree constitute the written appraisal. The 
appraisal group generally consists of three or four people, each of whom sees the 
employee in a different light. 


Participation in the group appraisal does not require special experience or training; 
members will be asked to make only the kind of judgments they make every day in 
the ir own minds. Although suggestions have been made that co-workers or sub- 
ordinates be on the appraisal panel, the author contends that this is unrealistic and 
undesirable. Generally, line supervisors who are affected by the employee’s perform- 
ance are better appraisers than staff people. 


Mr. Rowland also discusses the methods of selecting the appraisers, ways to handle 
meetings, functions of the secretary, functions of the chairman, ways of handling the 
member who holds back and does not express his real opinions (especially derogatory 
ones), handling of gossip and opinions without evidence, and securing agreement on 
the final written appraisal. Some revision of these procedures may be necessary when 
the man being appraised is one of the top managers in the organization, particularly in 
regard to the precise wording of appraisals and the time spent by the members of the 


panel. (134—58) 


THREE TYPES OF APPRAISAL INTERVIEW. H.R. F. MAIER. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 5, March-April 1958. Pages 27-40, 


This article describes three types of appraisal interviews, each of which has a 
specific and slightly different objective. Each type requires different skills on the 
part of the interviewer. The advantages and disadvantages of each method are also 
treated. 


The Tell and Sell method communicates the employee’s é¢valuation to him as accurate- 
ly as possible, gains his acceptance of the evaluation, and gets him to follow the plan 
outlined for his improvement. Chief skills required for this approach include the 
ability to persuade the employee to change in the prescribed manner and knowing how 
to use the incentives that motivate him (sometimes developing new ones), This 
usually works best with young and inexperienced or insecure employees. 


The Tell and Listen method also communicates the employee’s evaluation to him, but 
the second part of the method involves letting the employee respond to the evaluation 
rather than the supervisor setting forth an improvement plan. Major skills required for 
this method include active listening (trying to understand the employee’s feelings), 

making effective use of pauses, responding to the employee’s feelings, and summariz- 
ing these feelings. The Problem-Solving Approach is more non-directive and involves 
mutual cooperation in reaching a plan for improvement, with the supervisor carefully 

refraining from acting in his capacity as boss but becoming more of an advisor. This 
is the most difficult but most beneficial of the methods. 135288) 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EXECUTIVES: seveeeee DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS:. ...... DEVELOPMENT) 


USING PERFORMANCE REPORTS FOR IDENTIFYING FOREMEN TRAINING 
NEEDS. W.D. WAITE. 


Jour. Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 5, May 1958, Pages 25-27. 


On the basis of Information Sheets developed showing descriptive statements of above- 
average and below-average supervisors, the 1,800 statements were then distilled to 
824 statements. These were blocked into five categories: (1) manner of work per- 
formance, (2) potentiality, (3) skill in handling people, (4) personality traits, and 

(5) executive abilities. In this study a sample of 241 first, second, and third line 
supervisors in the refinery plant was selected to be rated by their supervisors on the 
newly developed Information Sheet. 


The findings indicated which areas of training would be of advantage and which would 
not. For example, the responses showed safety as one of the strongest points among 
the supervisors — and very little would be gained by safety training per se. On the 
other hand, the responses showed that the foremen could (or should) profit greatly 
from additional training in handling employees. 


The technique employed in this study disclosed these among the areas which could be 
improved by more and better foremen training: (1) company rules and policies; (2) labor 
relations; (3) handling men; (4) delegating responsibility; (5) planning activities and 
organization; (6) training activities — that is, as trainers and developers of subordinate 
personnel; (7) communication, oral and written; and, (8) personnel responsibilities. 

The study showed very significantly, too, the need for self-improvement of the foremen 
in willingness to make a change in themselves. (136-58) 


EVERY EMPLOYEE INFLUENCES PUBLIC RELATIONS. A.M. COOPER. 
Manage. Vol. 10, No. 6, March 1958, Pages 9-15. 


The author contends that ‘tevery shop, office, and field employee of an industrial 
corporation strongly and often unwittingly influences the attitude of the public toward 
that company and its products.’’ If this is so, then a company can spend thousands 
on public calcions and then lose it all, invisibly, through the influence on public 
attitude exerted by its employees. The public will usually tend to believe the ‘‘low- 
down’’ coming straight from the mouth of a man who works for an organization in place 
of the company’s official pronouncements. 


Insuring that employees will report to their friends uniform and truthful reports about 
compdny conditions is essentially a training job. For, until the employee has been 
encouraged to think about the matter, he may feel no responsibility whatsoever for 
improving his company’s public relations. There are, then, two phases to a company 
program of public relations training. First, the employees must be informed — not with 


many minor details relating to organization or administration but specifically concern- | 


ing the vital policies of management which can most favorably affect public opinion. 
Second, the employees must be taught how best to pass on this information whenever 
there is opportunity. A company must also realize that, in the beginning, such a train- 
ing program will be met with a certain amount of skepticism on the part of the em- 
ployees. The skepticism should eventually diminish. 


(137-58) 


FACTORS MAKING FOR EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY TRAINING. P.C. 
BUCHANAN. 


Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 5, March-April 1958 Pages 46-53. 


This article reports a systematic attempt to determine which factors in a training 
project may have contributed to the improvement of the trainees’ job performance. The 
training course itself and the method of evaluation were previously reported in this 
magazine. The effectiveness of training was determined by whether or not each 
trainee was judged by his superior and by one subordinate to have modified his be- 
havior in an identifiable manner after training. The trainees were 108 first-line super- 
visors in a research and development laboratory. 


The study suggests the following implications: (1) What trainees say at the end of a 
training course about its usefulness has some validity. (2) The environment in which 
the trainee works influences the usefulness of a training course to him. It is important 
for the training staff to work with the superiors of those who are to take the training 

to insure understanding of and agreement on training objectives. (3) The small train- 
ing group is a factor influencing the effectiveness of the workshop, but the study 
contributes only speculation concerning what is important to the effectiveness of the 
small group. (4) The course proved to be effective in improving the supervisory prac- 
tices of engineers and physical scientists as well as of other occupational groups. 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION TRAINING PROGRAM PAYS OFF. F. W. SIMERSON. 
Office Executive. Vol. 33, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 26-29. 


Basing its program on Mogensen’s work simplification conferences at Lake Placid, 
Sears Roebuck Company follows the three-step approach of management indoctrination, 
education, and follow-up. The first step is essential. As the author explains the 
matter, ‘‘the only condition under which we will foster a program’’ is the enthusiastic 
attendance of top-level managers at ‘‘9 of 13 two-hour weekly conferences on the 
subject’? of work simplification. If the benefits of work simplification are to be en- 
joyed, the program must start at the top and filter down through the entire organization. 
The second step, education, consists of the 13 session training course. Follow-up 
includes organization of participants into four or five member teams for application 

of the organized work simplification approach. 


Among other things, training conferences stress several important points in the philo- 
sophy of work simplification. These include the beliefs that: (1) it’s fun to partici- 
pate; (2) it is natural for people to want to improve; unless inhibited they will try to 
do so if given a chance; (3) productivity depends on method; (4) it is not what you do, 
but the way you do it; and (5) it is not what you say but how you say it. The con- 
sultative approach is the backbone of a work simplification program. The company 
must believe that its people have worthwhile ideas and consult with them. 


(139-58) 


YOU, TOO, CAN ROLE-PLAY. HAROLD B. SCHMIDHAUSER. 
Jour. of the Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 3, March 1958. 
Pages 3-11. 


Role-playing, or in the author’s term, ‘‘role-taking,’’ has particular value in helping 
individuals analyze what has actually occured in a face-to-face situation. The value 
of the technique stems from several features. Among those cited are: (1) ‘*Partici- 
pants and observers are subtly drawn into seeing another point of view as a result of 
spontaneous, on-the-spot handling of the problem ... quickly grasp the essential 
conflicts between facts and feelings; (2) the technique forces into the open attitudes 
which cannot be reached by other methods; (3) personal benefits come from expressing 
and releasing strong feelings in a harmless, non-threatening manner. An extensive 
portion of the article is devoted to defining terms which arise from the use of role- 
playing. The reader may learn of ‘‘Hot’’ and ‘'Cold’”’ role-taking, ‘‘Mirror Techniques)’ 
cod Maebhes Reality’? as well as many others which explain the varieties of role- 
playing experiences. 


Mr. Schmidhauser cites a number of case studies from his experience which involves 
the successful use of role-playing to solve a variety of problems. In instances as 
diverse as that of a vice-president of a company about to quit his job, a high quit 
rate of technicians, a lag in a post appraisal counseling program and product quality 
complaints, role-playing was used as a tool to give insight into the actions of others. 
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TRAINING MIDDLE MANAGEMENT IN HUMAN RELATIONS. W.G. SCOTT. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 4, April 1958, Pages 4-11. 


This article reports on an experimental human relations program which attempted to 
help members of management come to an understanding of just what is good human 
relations. Dr. Scott discusses five reasons why middle management should be trained 
in human relations — such as the need of management to motivate people, to promote 
harmony in the company, and the need for consistent human relations practice at all 
levels in the organization. The program was organized to achieve the objectives of 
conveying human relations information, and changing incorrect attitudes or miscon- 
ceptions concerning human behavior in terms of both individual and groups actions. 
The course was not designed to seek a change in the human relations skills of the 
participants. 


The human relations course consisted of ten 1)4 hour sessions, with the directed 
conference methods employed as the primary instructional means. The program content 
centered around such topics as (1) Place of Human Relations in Business, (2) Motiva- 
tion through Human Relations, (3) Status, (4) Communication, (5) The Formal Organiza- 
tion, (6) The Informal Organization, and related areas. The author found that the use 
of an integrated social science approach to the subject of human relations was suc- 
cessful and presents evaluations of the preferences of two distinct types of work 
groups toward the various topics. Despite certain pitfalls, the program ‘‘bridged the 
gap between those who theorize about human relations and those who practice it.”’ 


(141-58) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the "growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 


ae 
F 
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"The Showdown" is one of the cases drawn from the new manual of cases 
which is soon to be published by the Bureau of National Affairs, entitled: 


The Incident Process - Case Studies for Management Development 
Government Cases: Federal, State, and Local 
Series II 


A preview of other cases in this manual of thirteen (13) cases - - 


"What Price Career Development?" 
A Section Chief has trained one of his long-time subordinates to take 
over his job when he retires. But now the Agency has introduced 
an elaborate career development plan, and the subordinate doesn't 
want to "get tangled up with this fancy stuff. "' 


"Deadlock" 
The Labor Member of a State Planning Agency is exercising a "pocket 
veto'' over an important policy decision because he claims there is 
nothing in it for labor. The Administrator of the Agency can make 
the decision without the vote of the Labor Member, but this raises 
important political and administrative problems. 


"Operation Re-Write" 
In a military organization, a group of civilian branch heads complain 


that their chief, an Army colonel, continually "kicks back'' correspond- 
ence for re-write. After much struggling with overtime and backlogs, 
the branch heads decide something must be done. 


"The Aftermath of Regulation 211" 
In the interest of getting his work done more efficiently, a branch head 


by-passes a bit of agency red tape and in so doing violates a regulation. 


Despite warnings that further violations will result in disciplinary action 
against him, he does it again. 


"Blue Friday for Miss Fale" 

A division chief's secretary is trying to get her job reclassified to a 
higher grade, and so takes on the task of "supervising" the work of 
the secretaries of the branch heads within the division. One branch 
head wonders whether it is his own work, rather than his secretary's, 
that is being reviewed by his chief's "Girl Friday. "' 


For information concerning this new publication of a series of government cases, 
communicate with the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., attention of Mr. F. H. Joiner, Special Publications. 
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(The following is an edited version of the case, based on extracts and selections. ) 


(Phase 1)... . . THE INCIDENT 


At the staff meeting, Lundy's oral report on his recent field trip was concerned 

solely with the problems of his own Department (Facilities). As other questions 
relevant to the administration of the program as a whole were raised by the men 
around the table, Lundy was unable to provide the necessary information. 


At the end of the meeting, the Director asked Lundy to stay for a few minutes 
so that they might discuss the recent trip privately and in greater detail. Lundy 
sensed what was coming -- he was going to be called on the carpet again, and 


for the same reason. So it proved. At the close of the private discussion with 
the Director, Lundy made the following statement: 


"If you want to be staffed with specialists who can ‘double in brass' as generalists, 
that is for you to decide. As for myself, I see my job as one requiring a 
specialist. And I believe this specialization is, and will continue to be, vital 

to the best interests of this Office. If you want me to stay on as a specialist, 

to manage my own Department and make my best contribution in this way, I'll 

be pleased to do so. If not, I may have to leave the organization. "' 


Since it was time to close shop for the day, the Director terminated the discussion 
at this point and indicated that he would let Lundy know about his decision soon. 


Assignment to Group Members 


Put yourself in the position of the Director. After reviewing the facts of the case, 
what might you do about this incident -- and what further action, if any, might you 
take on questions highlighted by the incident in this case? 


We're not askin ou to take on the Director's personality, but that you imagine 
& Pp y y 


yourself as being in his organizational role at this juncture. In asking what you 
might do, we mean what you might do at best. 


(Phase 2)... . .FACT - FINDING 


This stage is undertaken through a running series of questions from the Group 
Members in order to get at the facts of the case -- and the facts are made known 
by the Team Leader in response to the questions as they are raised. In addition, 
to expedite matters, there are disseminated appropriate organization charts, job 
descriptions, and other related material to add to the available fund of facts and 
related information. From these there emerges the fact-finding concerning: 


...the place, time, and persons immediately involved; 

...the background of events leading up to the incident; 

... previous experiences concerning the field trips and the staff meetings; 

...information concerning responsibilities, relationships, workloads, budget, etc. ; 

.. Lundy's explanation of why he had not looked into anything other than the 
business of his own Department (on his recent field trip); 

-.. Summary of information and facts concerning the case. 
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(Selected extract) 
Among the facts obtained in the case is the explanation offered by Lundy. He 


acknowledged that he understood clearly the importance of the headquarter's 
policy which required each Department Chief, who might be on a field trip to 
the regional offices, to look into "other business" -- difficulties, problems, 
needs, and so forth -- of other departments in addition to the main business 
of the trip which related to his own Department. 


He expressed his regret that on this latest trip, as on previous occasions, he had 
not the time to look into anything other than the business of his own Department. 

He had fully intended to look into other matters and had, in fact, asked for memos 
from the other Department Chiefs and talked with them in regard to problems in 
their areas about which he might gather information while on this trip. He continued: 


"But you know how it is on these trips. Unpredictable things come up, and 
naturally you have to give priority to the business for which the trip was definitely 
undertaken in the first place. This has to come before other business of interest 
to the people in the other Departments. And, that's just what happened this time," 
Remembering that Lundy has attempted in the past, also, to justify his failure to 
do as the others do in this ''clearing house'' practice of getting information and 
reporting it at the staff meeting upon return from a field trip, the Director pressed 
Lundy to offer any valid reason why he should not conform to the practice adhered 
to by all other Department Chiefs. 


Lundy answered: "My field, as you know, is definitely emerging as a field of 
specialization in the profession. For the Office of Health Services to be up to date 
on all developments and to offer its best counsel and to fulfill its role most const- 
ructively, it is necessary that the Chief of the Facilities Department concentrate on 
this specialization rather than on general administration. I cannot risk diluting 
this specialization by getting involved in other aspects of administration. It's not 4 
that I'm uninterested, mind you, but it's just that I regard my specialization as 
more important than the other matters -- whether I am on the home grounds or out 
on a field to the regional offices. Frankly, that's the best way I can put it to you,’ 


(Phase 3)... .. THE ISSUE 


Here, in this stage, the Group Members are concerned with’ the questions: What is 
at stake? What needs to be decided? What is the immediate issue on which 
action must be taken by the Director? The last question is the most pertinént -- 
the immediate issue to be resolved as the Director sizes up the situation, in order 
to effectively meet his executive responsibilities to the organization as a whole and 
to the Department Chiefs and to Lundy. 


The. discussion usually produces dominant issues, subordinate issues, interrelated 
issues, and conflict as to what is the most crucial issue here. By means of 
analysis of the facts, the major requirements to be taken into account, points con- 
cerning the individuals as distinguished from those concerning the organization and 
its management, diagramming of relationships and impact, and other means the 
Team Leader assists the group in focusing attention and identifying the main issue. 
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( The Discussion Plan made available to the Team Leader offers developmental 
points concerning the Director's responsibility to the Department Chiefs, the 
responsibilities of the Department Chiefs, the "clearing house" report practice 
as a standing requirement, Lundy's state of mind, and other determinations -- 
in working with the group to assess precisely what is at stake here and what is 


the immediate issue on which a decision is to be made.) 


Finally, after the crossfire of views there comes to the fore an agreement as to 
what is the main issue on which an immediate decision must be made. (Let's 
assume that the main issue is whether or not to exempt Lundy from the requirement. ) 


(Phase 4)... . THE DECISION 


Each of the Group Members is requested to jot down on a sheet of paper the 
decision he would make if he were the Director in this case. He indicates briefly 
the principal reason or reasons for arriving at this decision. 


By a show of hands the Team Leader notes which individuals made the decision one 
way and those who cast their decision the other way. Then they congregate in 
small groups with others who made a similar decision, the main reasons are 
consolidated, a spokesman is designated to present the decision and the reasons -- 
and, in this way, both sides of the case are well represented in open forum. 


After the spokemen have presented the range of reasons, in support of the different 
decisions, the Team Leader invites the group as a whole to consider and weigh the 


foreseeable risks associated with each decision and reason. In discussing these 
risks there follows consideration of what would follow in the way of a chain reaction 
of events and consequences if this or that course of action is taken. This proves 


to be valuable to the group in weighing various risks involving decision-making and 
in learning "Risk Technique" application. ) 


In this particular case, the Director thought the matter over for several days and 
called Lundy in to let him know of his decision. He tried to make it clear at 
the outset that it was his conviction that the organization as a whole would benefit 
to the extent that Department Chiefs added competency as "'generalists'' to their 
professional ability as proven specialists. He also expressed the hope that this 
management philosophy would spread to those below the Department Chief level so 
that potential managers would be available in the event that the Office of Health 
Services should expand, as planned, at headquarters and in the field. He then 
stressed his concern, for the organization as a whole as well as for the Facilities 
Department, in relation to the recent request for an increased budget appropriation 
for the coming year. In view of the high priority assigned to this project in 

the Facilities Department and Lundy's importance in implementing the plans for 
larger Federal grants to the regional offices for improvement and expansion of 
medical and health facilities, the Director informed Lundy that he need not concern 
himself in the future with the special "clearing house' reporting requirements 

when on field trips to the regional offices. 
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(Phase 5)...... THE EVALUATION 


"THE SHOWDOWN" -- with its incident which triggered the case, the facts of the 
case, the issues, and the decision -- offers food for thought for managers and 
their growth. In the evaluation stage we discuss the broader issues of this 
case, highlight similarities to other situations in management, focus some of the 
points for preventive management, and raise pivotal questions relating to the larger 
problems and implications inherent in this case or cases similar to it. In this 
stage there usually follows active discussion in regard to the broader management 
problems, what should or should not have been done, and the impact of certain 
administrative actions on present and future management of the organization. 


In order to stimulate more and perhaps more pointed discussion, however, a 
Discussion Plan is made available to the Team Leader in order to carry through 
a constructive review and a profitable assessment of the case and to keep the group 
looking ahead along the lines of this general inquiry: 'In the organizational role of 
the Director, what might one learn from this case?" 
A series of key questions is provided in this Discussion Plan, under each of the 
following major areas of evaluative discussion concerning management, and which 
are derived from THE SHOWDOWN case: 

centralization and decentralization; 

organization (structure, levels, status of incumbents); 

organizational policies; 

planning (organizational planning, planning for executive succession); 

reporting (including the "clearing house" reporting technique); 

. managerial position descriptions; 


. on the doctrine of "the indispensable man;"' 


. communication (including communication attitudes of managers, 
"creative listening'' capacities, and staff meetings); 


. motivation and managerial behavior; 
reversing management decisions; 
-- and other related evaluative areas of management. 
Reading References. Reading references are provided for the continuing self- 
development of individuals in further analysis of management situations. Such 


references amplify and give depth to the management problems inherent in cases 
such as these. 
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EXHIBIT | 


How’m I Doin’? 
A FEW TIPS ON TELLING JOE THE SCORE 


Here are twelve pointers to help you conduct an effective 
interview with an employee on how he’s doing: 


Everybody agrees that the interview must 
not be handled as though it were a com- 
mand session on the well-known “carpet.”’ 
informality and a friendly atmosphere are 
important. 


But being informal is largely a matter of 
personality. A lot of well-meant advice— 
much of it foolish—has been handed out on 
just how to be informal. From some peo- 
ple, you can no more demand informality 
than you can command the manners of a 
butler from Bing Crosby. 


8 In discussing your comments, identify 
those based on your opinion. Likewise, 
cite factual records—such as his output 
measured against work standards, attend. 
ance records, rejects and rework records, 


and the like. 


g Encourage him to discuss how he would 
rate himself on the various factors you 
have evaluated—to get his own appraisal 


of himself. 


Approach the whole thing as though Joe 
had begun it by asking, “How am I doing 
and what can | do to improve myself?”’ 


I 


0 Don’t let the discussion turn into a debate 
or argument. Do not show anger or hos- 
tility if he challenges some of your obser- 


vations. Talk it out man-to-man. 


Don’t kid yourself— regardless of the 
worker’s attitude in the interview—that 
he is just lapping up your criticisms. No- 
body does—no matter what he says. In 
deciding what to say, the old saw about 
“always tell the truth, but don’t be always 
tellin’ it” is a pretty good guide. 


Try to get him to voluntarily set targets | 
in areas where he himself says he is weak. 


Your objective is to help him to achieve 
the targets he sets. Ask him how you can 


be helpful. 


Be realistic. Don’t try to make too many 
critical points. Try in advance to decide 
on those items on which there’s a practical 
chance of getting some improvement. 


Don’t forget that the worker may feel that 
management has made a few mistakes of 
its own in handling him and his job. He 
shouldn’t be expected to accept critical 
comments in good spirit if he isn’t free to 
criticize supervision, etc., during the inter- 
view. 


Explain how you arrived at your evalua- 
tion and freely admit that it is based both 
on your personal opinion and observation 
as well as on factual reports. 
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? Be careful at all times not to tear down 
his self-respect. In practice, this depends 


on the employee. 


| 


2. Failing to recognize the good qualities of the 
poorest employees, and the poor qualities of 


the best employees. 


3 


EVALUATION PITFALLS 


- Knowing more about the poorest employees 
than about the best. 


. Rating employees as “average” merely be- 
cause you don’t know very much about them. 


Courtesy, Modern Management, June 16, 1958, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
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Factors Influencing the Productivity of Engineers 


1. Relations of engineers to management. 


Sound recruiting practices. 

Summer employment as an aid to recruiting. 

Effective supervisory leadership. 

Flow of information to supervision for dissemination and interpretation. 
Direct communication of information to engineers. 


. Contact between engineers and engineering and other managerial leaders. 
. Opportunities for engineers to inquire, discuss, and even to “gripe, 


“ with assurance that 


ideas will be considered. 


. Sound over-all company attitudes toward engineering. 


The stature of management—its dignity, integrity, and progressiveness. 


2. Training and experience. 


. Aid to engineers in further formal education. 

. In-company educational training programs. 

. Encouragement of self-study. 

. Provision of information on « ec ics, business, and operating problems. 


ling with p 


Opportunities to develop skills i in commenlenting and d 
Job rotation programs. 

Vitality of work experience, and stimulation by associates. 
Adequate libraries and technical literature. 

Generation and circulation of technical memoranda. 
Engineering i hibiti and conferences. 

Access to technical deus and developments i in industry. 
Appraisal of abilities, performances, and potentialities. 


P 


3. Employment conditions. 


Adequate salary levels. 
Adequate and understandable relationship between salaries and performance as well 
as poteniialities. 


. Recognition of experienced specialists. 
. Adequate working conditions—space, lighting, ventilation, furniture, etc. 
. Adequate laboratory equipment and facilities. 


Delegation of authority to engineers. 


. Freedom to pursue creative work (time and other conditions necessary). 


4. Efficient use of engineers’ time. 


Classification of professional and non-professional personnel. 
Use of non-professional assistants and clerks, shop personnel, computers, and other 
technical services. 


. Efficient pooling of combined skills in engineering groups. 


5. Professional relations. 


. Relations of engineers to professional societies. 
. Relations of ¢ 
. Relations with universities. 

. Attendance at technical conventions and society meetings. 
. Publication of technical papers. 

. Company engineering publications. 

. Awards and other forms of individual recognition. 


pany to professional societies. 


gnition of ¢ ty contributions. 
” Vertical classifications or titles. 


Courtesy, Personnel, May-June, 1958 (American Management Association) 
and the author, Mr. T. E. Shea, from ''Making the Most of Engineering 
Abilities.’’ 
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EXHIBIT 3 
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CODE ETHICS FOR 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


SOF 


Personnel administration is the art of acquiring, developing, and maintaining a competent workforce in such 
a manner as to accomplish with maximum efficiency and economy the functions and objectives of the organiza 
tion. 
Those in personnel administration are pledged: 
To be ever mindful of human dignity in all relationships and personnel decisions; 
To be guided in all actions by integrity and a conscious regard for the common interest, 


_ To accomplish the responsibilities and authorities of office without thought or appearance of personal 
gain; 


To conduct the personnel function so as to recognize merit without favor to individuals or groups, and in 
such a manner that will secure employee confidence and management support: 


To recognize fully the relationships of the work situation, the human being, and society; 
To encourage programs which will stimulate the workforce in improving efficiency; 


To assist both management and employees in the development of each employee's potential and as- 
signment to tasks for which he is best suited; 


To improve employee knowledge of the purposes, policies, and programs of the organization and to 
provide effective means for employee contribution to the operations of the organization, 


To be candid and forthright with management concerning its responsibilities to employees and with em- 
ployees concerning their performance and services to the organization; 


To seek objective solutions to employee and management problems having personnel implications; 


To treat as confidential, information received in trust. 


Researchers’ Views on Communications 


Developed by: 
Ethical Practices Workgroup g 


1958 
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SOMETIMES 


ON-THE-JOB INSTRUCTION 
FROM YOUR SUPERVISOR? 


EXHIBIT 5 


LANGUAGE OF MANAGEMENT -- WHAT IT SAYS AND WHAT IT MEANS 


"ynder consideration " Never heard of it. 


tynder active consideration'',, Will have a shot at finding it in the files. 


"transmitted to you"’,..,..,,,, You hold the bag; I'm tired of it. 


"in conference", ,.,,,.......... Gone out -- don't know where he is. 
"prepare an answer" .,,,,,, . You do the work, and I'll take the credit. j 
Official who can talk and listen well, but who 


cannot make a definite statement. 


"file this, please" ......, ..... Lose it, if possible -- and if anyone calls, I 
never heard of the case.. 


"in hands of Legal Dept.''... Same as eternity. 


"conference" .,............. A group of persons who can do nothing as individuals, 
but as a group decide that nothing can be done. 


"let's get together on this one'',,, Are you as confused as I am? 

"note and initial" ............ Let's spread the responsibility for this. 

"Chief .,....ee2eeeeeee..+.. A confused department head scrambling for an answer.. 


"expedite" ............+++++. We know what it means, but it never happens. 


"rush job" ...........+++++++. YOU do something about this quickly. I haven't done 
a thing about it in three months, and the boss is 
really mad. 


"for your approval" ..... .... You sign this, too, so if the boss kicks you can 
share the blame, too. 
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"point up the issue" 
"for the record'"' 


"research" 


"office memo" 


"comment and return" 

"check and report". 

"authority" 

"personnel 
questionnaire" 

"program" 

"decision" 

"policy level"; 

“operating level". , 


"conferencitis" 


"concur generally" 
"consultant" 


"administrative 
ruling"' 


"will advise in time"! 


"organization chart" .... 


"directive" 


To expand a one-page memo to some 15 pages, 
Let's swell the file with nonsense. 


Taking credit for work done by others in proving 
something we've known all along. 


Hunting for files. 

A typewritten statement one reads, initials, forgets 
to remember, and hands it to someone who's seen it. 
Maybe you have a new idea. I haven't, 


Work is required on this. You do it. 


That which makes some people grow and others swell, 


Fill out ten of these and, after analysis and interview 
you'll be assigned to just the kind of position you've 
been trying to avoid all your life. 


A feverishly prepared statement of hopes. 

A timid hint from the policy level. 

Top floor stuffed shirts. 

Lower floor working stiffs. 

A disease that gets into the bloodstream so that no 

decision can be reached or anything discussed with- 

out a conference table surrounded by the man who 

should make the decision and a host of ''yes'' men, 

Haven't read the document and don't want to be 
bound by anything I say. 


An ordinary human being who is a long way from ho 


Instructions to be disregarded unless you dislike the 
one tg whom it applies. 


If we ever figure it out, we'll tell you what it's about 
Diagram of a Chinese underground phone system. 


Scratch paper for the czars. 
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